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Every new privilege leaves a man either better or 
worse than it found him. It is so even with religious 
privileges ; for familiarity with sacred things either 
makes a man more reverent or less reverent. 


Nomad life in the deserts of Arabia is much the 
same to-day as in the days of the Hebrew exodus ; 
and light is thrown on the story of the Israelites in 
the wilderness by the facts concerning the desert of 
the Sinaitic peninsula, and the life and customs of its 
dwellers at the present time. Dr. George E. Post, of 
the American Protestant College at Beyroot, in Syria, 
who has been long a resident of the East, and who 
has traversed all the region in question, tells our 
readers, this week, of the Wilderness of the Wander- 
ings and of the life of the nomads there. 





Simple words they are which phrase a thought that 


3 | his simple duty. That is true in one sense, but not 


or read its emphatic expression. The power is not 
in the words themselves; it is in the thought which 
they embody ; and back of the thought is the mind 
which embodied it in those simple words. The words 
are the property of all. The thought which gives 
those words new life is the outcome of toil and train- 
ing in the mind from which it sprang. He who 
would use words with power must think. He who 
would have thoughts which shall prove a means of 
new life to others must toil and suffer. What a man 
is, and what a man has done, and what a man has 
endured,—all combined, must enter into the potent 
thought whieh finds its effective expression in a few 
simple words—which all can understand and feel. 


There are three essentials to all profitable discus- 
sion. The first is, to have a point; the second is, to 
see the point ; the third is, to stick to the point. Most 
discussions begin and end without either party being 
conscious of having an objective point. Some parties 
to a discussion see a point, or see many points, while 
neither party, or only one of the parties, sees the 
point. And where any or all of the parties have a 
point, and even where they see the point, they rarely 
show themselves capable of sticking to the point. 
There would be less unprofitable discussion if every 
one would first convince himself that he had a point 
to discuss. We cannot expect another to stick to our 
point unless we can make him see that we havea 
point ; and we cannot expect to make him see that 
we have a point, unless we can stick to the point our- 
selves. 


Nothing is harder in life, nor nobler, than to do 
one’s simple duty when there is a strong temptation 
not to do it. A duty that would be very easy at 
another time, is a very difficult one just then. Yet 
it may be said that a man deserves no credit for doing 


in another. A man has no right to claim any credit 
for simple duty-doing at any time ; yet if he does his 
simple duty when strongly tempted not to do it, he 
shows the spirit of a real hero, or of a real saint. 
Even though he claims no credit for himself, in such 
a case, we should fail in-our simple duty if we did 
not accord it tohim. When did any man ever bear 
himself worthily and with nobleness, save by doing 
just that which, under the circumstances, all things 
considered, was his simple duty? Our nobleness is 
really tested by our ability to perceive and to honor 
the nobleness of another’s simple duty-doing—when 
it is worthy of such recognition. 


Sorrow is not just the same in its first hours and in 
its later remembrance.. In the earliest shock of a 
great grief, it seems to the mourner that he can never 
know joy again. But there are those who once sor- 
rowed sorely, and yet are now without a sense of 
grief or loss. So evident is the possibility of a for- 
getfulness of personal bereavement, that there are 
mourners who seek to drown their sorrow, in order 
that it may be forgotten; while other mourners 
deliberately nurse their grief, lest they should forget 
it. Sorrow can never do its best work in a human 
heart if, on the one hand, it is forgotten, or if, on the 
other hand, it is nursed. It ought, indeed, to be 





fixes itself in our minds as a new life-force, as we hear 





chastening influence should abide in the heart long 
after the keenness of its pain has ceased to unnerve 
the mourner for his daily life-toil. He has failed of 
profiting by the true ministry of sorrow, who no longer 
bears his sorrow in mind, or who wishes it might be 
forgotten. 

“They are poor 
That have lost nothing; they are poorer far 
Who, losing, have forgotten; they are most poor 
Of all, who lose, and wish they might forget.” 


He also has failed of this profiting, who so selfishly 
cherishes his sorrow that it stands between him and 
his loving ministry of good to others, in added ten- 
derness of helpful sympathy. 


“Grief should be 
Like joy, majestic, equable, sedate, 
Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free: 
Strong to consume small troubles; to commend 
Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts lasting 
to the end.” 





THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN KNOWING 
THE CHARACTER AND KNOWING 
THE PERSON. 


One’s character is one’s innermost and realest self’; 
it is what one is, distinctively and in his totality. 
Every person has a character, but not every person’s 
character as a character, is known to all who know 
the person as a person. To know the person as a 
person is one thing; it is a very simple thing. To 
know the character as a character is quite another 
thing; it is, in a sense, as simple a thing as the know- 
ing of a person as a person, but it involves a great 
deal more than that in its scope and in its conse- 
quences; and it is a great deal rarer as a measure of 
knowledge between men. 

The character as a character is what a man stands 
for in the sight of Omniscience; it is what will be 
disclosed in the day of universal disclosure, when the 
man will be known by all as he has been and as he 
is. The person as a person is what the man appears 
to be, in his ordinary exhibit of his characteristics 
before his fellows. The “person” is, in its etymology, 
the actor’s mask, the large-mouthed cover of the face 
through which an old-time actor was accustomed to 
speak in representation of his assumed “character” 
for the hour. The acted “character” was indicated 
by the words sounded through (per and sonare, “to 
sound through ”) the personal mouth-piece. The real 
character of the man within may be rightly disclosed 
by the ordinary external speech and conduct of the per- 
son who is seen and heard ; and, again, it may not be. 
Hence the vast difference between knowing the char- 
acter and knowing the person. 

With mankind as it is, the ordinary method of 
arriving at an estimate of another’s character is by 
observing his personal bearing and conduct, and 
drawing one’s inferences accordingly. But wherever 
one is limited to this means of judgment, his estimates 
of character in the person observed are constantly 
open to revision. An unexpected exhibit of conduct 
in a new direction by that person necessitates a 
change of opinion concerning the character back of 
this conduct. Nothing is finally settled in such a 
ease. Moreover, as all bearing and conduct can be 
judged fairly only in the light of the character which 
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standing of the relation of these to character in any 
particular instance, while the character itself is still 
in question. It follows, therefore, as a rule, that those 
who are known only as persons are never known at 
all; nor is the estimate of them by those who know 
them in this way a conclusive oné., They aré always 
on trial, doubted or trusted tentatively, according to 
the oorifiding or the suspidious natures of those who 
obsetve them, They may not be under spedial sus 
picton to-day ; to-morrow they may have noné to trust 
them. And so it must be, where the persons only are 
known, and the characters are not. 

A knowledge of character may be, within certain 
limite, instinotive ; it may be—it more commonly is 
—a progressive attainment; at its highest and best, 
it is intuitive. A child often sees the character 
through the person, and is instantly won or is re- 
pelled in spite of appearances which would seem to 
prompt to the opposite course, Most persons, who ever 
do come to a knowledge of character in others (and 
a great many never do), arrive at their conclusion by 
a slow series of successive stages of proof. To begin 
with, they know the difference between a person and 
a character, and they are watching for the signs of 
character, At last their minds are made up as to 
the character which is back of the person they are 
studying, and they rest on their conviction accord- 
ingly. In yet rarer instances, he who possesses charac- 
ter himself, and has had much experience in the obser- 
vation of character in others, recognizes instantly the 
character in another whom he meets, and (if the 
recognition be mutttal) the two characters are in ac- 
cord as soon as the two persons are face to face. In 
such a case, there is no stage of intermediate—any 
more than of subsequent — questioning or doubt. 
Mutual confidence is unlimited from first to last; nor 
is the instant decision in such a case a hasty one: it 
is the result of an intuitive knowledge in the premises. 

Conduct, when judged by itself, may rightly, or 
wrongly, indicate the character which is back of it. 


Conduct is the seen effect of an unseen cause; but 
conduct is always capable of more than one interpre- 
tation, as a result of the spirit and motive and inten- 
tion which were its prompting. Hence he who would 
infer the character from the conduct, may be in error 
as to the cause of that which he looks at as an effect. 
But character—individual character—is never incon- 


sistent with itself. A man may, in a given case, do 
that which is unworthy of himself, but he cannot 
do that which is not in some way consistent with his 
real character. The conduct which is an effect of 
that character must be the conduct of which that char- 
acter could naturally be the cause. Hence, he who 
knows the character which is back of the conduct 
which he observes, is never influenced to revise his 
judgment of the character, through any new and un- 
looked-for disclosure in the conduct. He may, indeed, 
find that his knowledge was before but partial, of the 
possible phases of conduct in the exhibit of such a 
character as this; but he will not surrender his abso- 
lute knowledge of the cause, because of his enlarged 
understanding of the effects from such a cause. 

It is a rate privilege, and a privilege as preeious 
as it is rare, to know a character which oan be hon- 
ored and admired and trusted unswervingly, This 
knowledge of the character, as distinct from a mete 
knowledge of the person, it is which is at the basis of 
every purest and noblest friendship, He who knows 
his friend’s character, never has any doubt because of 
his friend’s conduct. He may revise his opinions as 
to what his friend would do, but through all changes 
of this sort he knows what his friend i; and his 
loyalty to his friend is because of what that friend is, 
rather than because of what that friend does. And 
all the added experientes in such a friendship are 
but added proof’ of its sure foundation. 

This knowledge of the character, rather than of 
the person, it is, moreover, which underlies all true 
faith in God as God. To have a firm conviction of 
God’s personality as it is, is not to be compared with 
the having a knowledge of God’s character &s it is, 
He who judges God by God’s dealings with him, is 
always liable to doubi, er even to rebel, when Gou’s 








dealings with him are very different from what he 
had hoped for, or had expected. But he who knows 
God’s character as it is, can never have doubt, nor be 
rebellious, even in the moment of greatest surprise, or 
of sorest disappoititment, “Though he slay me, yet 
will I trust in him,” is the unvarying spirit of ¢¥ery 
such believer, 

To know an admirable character, and to love it, ia 
to become, as it were, a partaker of its admirableness j 
for there is inspiration and very life in the sympathy 
which is @h outgrowth of stich knowledge and such 
love. Therefore it is that we ought to reach out after 
a knowledge of the character of Him whose charac- 
ter is Love. And this is the purport of the prayer of 
the Apostle when he prays “that Christ may dwell 
in your hearts through faith; to the end that ye, be- 
ing rooted and grounded in love, may be strong to 
apprehend with all the saints what is the breadth and 
length and height and depth, and to know the love of 
Christ [not merely to know Christ the Person, but to 
know the character of Christ] which passeth knowledge, 
that ye may be filled unto all the fullness of God.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Even though other topics of interest are pressing for 
attention in these columns, the subject of child-training, 
which has had so full discussion here of late, is not un- 
worthy of added comment; for it is of vital concern in 
the work of the world’s progress. A college professor 
in Dakota thus bears his testimony to the superiority of 
will-training over will-breaking, or will-subduing : 

I with to éxptess my hearty sympathy with the sentiniénts 
of an editorial expression of opinion, in your issue of March 19, 
on child-training, As I see the article excites considerable 
adverse criticism, I take pleasure in giving my earnest approval 
of the opinions set forth, as they exactly voice my own convie- 
tions on the subject. For a parent to ruthlessly break a child’s 
will for the sole purpose of settling in the child’s mind the 
question of suptemacy of authority, is to teach the child a 
slavish subjection unworthy of Oriental despotism. The char 
acter of such a ohild is robbed of its motive power, its guiding 
principle. The very element of its individuality is thus de- 
stroyed. Performance of duty is, in such a case, prompted only 
by the verbal injunctions and consequent fear of the parent. 
Upon this the child léarns to depend, thus losing the power of 
itself to discriminate for the right; giving heed to this or that 
command, hot beeause of its appreciation of the right or justice 
of the command, but obeying simply because “ mamma said so.” 
We frequently hear parents lament over the willful disobedience 
of their children. I say, let them thank God that their chil- 
dren have & will, and a strong one; but let them also pray God 
to help them foster and train that will into a willful obedience 
of God’s law, the moral law, which is but the expression of 
God’s will to us. Let the child be taught to will to do right 
“ for righteousness’ sake,” and because God wills it, the par- 
ent’s will but giving expression to God’s will. A will so 
trained, when exposed to the evils and temptations of the world, 
becomes a “law unto itself,” and, with God’s constant help, is 
able to successfully cope with life’s battles. St. Paul, as Saul, 
was exceedingly willful in his disobedience to God. No less a 
will, however, Gould have made the great missionafy hero who 
carried the gospel into every land, in the face of untold suffer- 
ing and persecution. No child ever has too much will; but let 
parents be careful before God how they allow that will to grow. 


It was more than two thotisahd yeats agd that the 
inspired Preacher, in Beclesiastes, burst out against the 
then conimon custom of claiming that tle old times were 
better than the present times. “Say not thon,” he said, 
“What is the cause that the former days were better 
than these? for thou dost not inquire wisely concerning 
this.” In other words, “Don’t trouble yourself to find 
out why thefe has conie abotit a state of thitigs which 
exists ohly in your own fancy.” And the Preacher's 
dourisel is a8 good fof now ad for then. Of every side 
there are croakers worrying Over an asserted décline in 
public and private morals, in the spirit of patriotism, in 
purity of politics, in fair dealing in business, in house- 
hold religion, ih the uss of Bibles in Bible study} When 
in each atid every itistante the asserted detline itself has 
hd basis whatsoever in fact. As a tule; the only évidence 
Which is proffered in support of the croaker’s elaim is 
the existence of evils at the present time in the direction 
of the complaifit, even whére a fair comparison of the 
present day with a former one would show that great 
progress has been made, instead of a decline. Perhaps 
there has never been @ wilder or a more baseless claim 
of a decline, in the very line of steady progress, than 
the claiin that the study of the Intetmatidiial lessofia has 
tetided to thé éfcltision of Bibles frotii the Biiday- 
Bcliodl, It is indeed strange that so thany petsdns will 
ednsent to be carried awky with this fan¢y, withdut even 
setking a knowledge of thé facts in the case, Recently, 





a Missouri superintendent affirmed, in these columns, 
that the present lesson system “has practically driven 
the Bible out of the Sunday-school.” He was answered 
by a series of facts in disproof of his assertion. There- 
upon letters 64mé from different parts Of the o6tifitry re- 
affirming this supétintendent’s chargé, but without: an 
iota ef proof that there is any tendency in the difection 
indigated in that charge. A pfominent Sunday-séhool 
Worker in Massachusetts affirmed that the Missouri 
Superintendent “is not so far wrotig;” and he went on 
6 aay! 

From my [official] position you may assume that I know 
something about what goes on in our New England Sunday- 
schools, and I am free to confess that the quarterly is meking 
steady gains as a text and singing-book itt ouf sédliools. I éotld 
give a list of thirty-one schools, and these largely in Massachu- 
setts, where the quarterlies wholly superseded the Bible and 
singing-book. Here in my own town there is only one Bible in 
the school,—it is on the desk for show,—-and the superintendent, 
a retired minister, nevef opens it. Do not flatter yourself that 
this evil of ignoring the Bible does not grow, and that over 
here, at least, we cannot match the school where every one has 
Bibles with more than oe where not five pet cent have them. 


Thereupon the Editor wrote to this correspondent, ask- 
ing him to be so good as to say how many of those thirty- 
one Sunday-schools used Bibles fteely in the class exer- 
cises before the International lesson system was adopted, 
At this he replies as follows: 

I hardly read, in the Missouri man’s philippie, that it Was & 
question of the use of the Bible now, and before the International 
lessons were introduced. The comment whieh you made, turns 
ing it in this direction, is undoubtedly true. I think myself 
that the number in schools now using the Bible, over those 
using it fifteen or eighteen years ago, has increased at least five 
times. And yet the Bible is not the text-book in the Sunday- 
school as universally as it ought to be, That’s the point I 
thought our Western brother drove at. That’s the point I sug« 
gested. Nine of the superintendents of the thirty-one I referred 
to, and who are get-at-able, are new men,—where their homes 
now are,—since the days of the International lessons. But 
three of them tell me that they understand their schools had 
nothing but Bibles during those early days, each teacher select 
ing the lesson he chose. I might drop an inquity to each of the 
superintendents whose school I have in mind, and get the facts 
you inquire for, With the ysual alaority with which superin- 
tendents respond to inquiries regarding their charges, it will 
probably take a month, if not longer, to get the facts all in, 

Not only is it true that the Missouri superintendent 
was writing of the “tendency” of the present state of 
things, and of a course of lesson study with lesson helps, 
“that has practically driven the Bible out of the Sunday- 
school,” but it will be séeti that the Massachusetts 
worker’s first letter spoke of the “steady gain” of the 
lesson helps as a substitute for the Bible text-book, and 
of the superseding of the Bible by those helps. Yet, when 
he comes to make a comparison of the former days and 
the present, he is of the opinion that the number of 
Sunday-schools using Bibles in their class exercises “has 
increased at least five times” within the period of the 
International lesson system. That certainly is a pretty 
fair tate of progress; and the “tendency” of things 
seems to be in the right direction. What we need, 
accofding to that, is not a checking of the present teti- 
dency, but an accelerating of it. And as to those three 
new eupérintendents who understand that their schools 
had nothing but Bibles prior to the introduction of that 
system, the Editor of The Sunday School Times ventures 
to believe, out of his knowledge of eastern New England 
in that day, that at least two of them, probably all three, 
used question-books, rather than Bibles, in their elass 
study generally. 

Anelderly clergyman from Central Pennsylvania wrote 
in similar approval of the views of the Missouri corres- 
pondent. He said: 

I ami quite in sympathy with your correspondent of last 
weeke’s issue in régatd to the effects of the Sunday-school leswdh 
leaves. My etperience and observation correspond with his, 
that they have driven the Bible from our schools, withetés @ 
single exception. It is the testimony and opinion of every min- 
ister and superintendent with whom I have conversed on the 
tubjet, atid they ate matty. 

Oni beitig asked if hé could designate any Sunday- 
schools frofi which the Bible had been drivett out by thé 
introduction of the Inteffiational lesson system with its 
helps to study, he replied that that was “asking too 
much.” But he said he could name a great many othér 
pérsohs who think as he thinks, And this seems to be 
the true state of the case om every side. A great many 
are worrying over the cause of a decline which does not 
exist in fact. Meanwhile, a Kansas superintendent writes 
for his Sunday-school : 

Success at last! Teachers can teach God’s word without ies 
son helps. We use all “ helps and lights” we can get at honr, 
but take only Gut Bibles to the class. We have 4 wachérs’. 
mecting each Thuteday at 6 P. My at the home of oné of tlie 
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teachers; and we study the lesson topically and analytically— 
by a free use of the inevitable blackboard. My teachers almost 
refused to drop their crutches (?), and I was afraid they would 
have to be kept indoors, like Willie, (in “ H. H.’s” article,) till 
they would say “G,”—or, Good-by, lesson helps. I think that 
after a while they will much prefer to use only their Bibles. We 
keep teachers and pupils together. If a teacher has no pupils, 
gaid teacher is not allowed to go into the Bible class; and it is 
the same with a pupil. So that both the teacher and the pupil 
see to it, each that the other is in attendance. 

That Kansas superintendent has the right idea of this 
whole matter. He sees to it that the Bible is used in 
his Sunday-school, whether all other Sunday-schools use 
it or not. He feels the tendency of the present state of 
things. And so he is an example of the believers, and 
an illustration of the spirit of true progress. The Bible, 
and only the Bible, has a place in the Sunday-school 
class in lesson study. Every superintendent ought to 
see to it that this is the standard in Ais Sunday-school. 
He who has not yet attained to this, needs to feel more 
forcibly the tendency of the existing movement .in the 
Bunday-school field. 








EARLY MARY. 
BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 


When the birds, before the sun 

Turns the purple world to light, 

Shift warm shoulders in the nest, 

And twitter to the hastening night, 
Mary’s up to catch the breeze 

From the bending, wakening trees, 
And sleep turns softly from her breast; 
Mary’s day is thus begun. 


When the spring, before our eyes 

Have guessed the buds within the brown, 
Gives each twig the quickening growth 
That shall broadly drape the town, 

Mary lifts her timely hand, 

And points the waking of the land. 

Is she girl and flower both, 

Thus to heed spring’s mysteries? 


No; we’re not quite human yet,— 
Blind of eye and spare of heart, 
Slow to know the guest who’s best, 
Yet hopeless if he should depart; 
Ever late to see the sun’s 
Challenge for the round he runs, 
That men as nobly sink to rest! 
We are dreaming, and forget. 


But this girl with quiet gaze, 

Lips opened with a subtle thought, 
And touch as gentle as the light, 
Has a tireless movement caught 

In following nature. She would be 
As quick to meet necessity, 

With her smiling maiden might, 
As to greet dawn’s golden haze. 





THAT GREAT AND TERRIBLE 
WILDERNESS. 


BY PROFESSOR DR. GEORGE E. POST. 


Webster defines a desert as “‘a forsaken traet of land, 
an uninhabited and unproductive region, a wilderness, 
a solitude, a region destitute of moisture and vegetation.” 
The wilderness of the wanderings of Israel comprehends 
all of these characteristics. 

But for the Nile, Egypt would be ali desert. Wherever 
the Nile water can be carried, and there is soil, a garden 
is the result. A considerable part of the low ground of 
the desert on the borders of the delta of the Nile has 
been reclaimed in our day, and much. more may yet be 
reclaimed by irrigation. Undoubtedly much was inhab- 
ited, in ancient times, which has now become waste. The 
wilderness was, and is, an ever-present and a terrible 
reality to the inhabitants of Egypt. A few minutes in 
most places, a few hours in the most favored region of 
the delta and Fayy(m, transfer the traveler from ideal 
fertility to barrenness and desolation. A most striking 
example of this is the landscape seen from the tops of 
the pyramids, or from the hills above Osiont. On the 
one side is a vast expanse of waving green; on the other, 
a glaring waste of sand and naked rock. 

It happens, however, that the worst of the desert is, 
or perhaps by contrast appears to be, that which is near- 
est to the cultivated soil; and it must ever be dreadful 
to any but a curious traveler, who carries his luxuries 
into the desert, and knows nothing of its horrors, or to 
that strange fragment of humanity the nomadic tribes, 
to plunge into a region which seems incapable of sup- 
porting, or evén permitting, human life. 

Yet the deserts through which the Israelites wandered 
were not wholly waste. Just opposite Suez, after an 





hour’s walk over a gravelly plain with scarce a trace of 
vegetation, is the oasis of ‘Ayin Mdsa, with copious 
fountains, and many palms, tamarisks, and other trees. 
In every wady which descends from the dark range of the 
Tih Mountains to the Red Sea, is a long line of vegeta- 
tion; and almost everywhere in these wadies water, more 
or less potable, could be obtained by digging. In many 
places, as in Wady Ghurundul and Wady Humr, springs 
exist from which camels and Arabs can drink. As one 
enters the mountains, dark and desolate as they are, he 
is nevertheless surprised, from time to time, to see camps 
of Bedawin, and droves of camels at pasture. In the 
wadies and on the plateaus there are hundreds of species 
of plants, many of them annuals, with no great depth of 
root, and others very succulent, and suggesting, by their 
fat juicy leaves, a copious source of moisture beneath or 
above the soil. In many places there are thickets of 
acacias, tamarisks, palms, retem (juniper), jujube, and 
other trees and bushes, furnishing fuel, pasturage, and a 
certain amount of fruit. The Arabs make a considerable 
quantity of charcoal, principally out of the acacia-tree, 
and sell it in the civilized regions on the borders of the 
desert. In addition to these springless regions, with 
moisture enough beneath the surface to support the 
growth of trees, shrubs, and herbs, there are anumber of 
oases, in which are gardens, wells, and even streams of 
limpid, drinkable water. In the Tih, where, in place 
of the rugged mountain-chains and narrow wadies of 
Sinai, there is a broad plateau traversed by low ranges 
of barren hills, there are some tracts of soil, from which, 
in seasons when rain falls, abundant harvests can be 
gathered. 

Throughout Sinai and the Tih there are at times 
copious rains, as the complete denudation of the moun- 
tains of soil and the great granite and sandstone boulders 
carried down by the torrents testify. There are, in sev- 
eral of the wadies, remnants of lacustrine deposits, which 
show that dykes must once have crossed and dammed up 
the valleys, and that chains of lakes existed. 

There is also considerable animal life in the desert. 
The ibex and gazelle, and many small mammals, and 
lizards and snakes, exist among the mountains of Sinai. 
Hyenas, foxes, jackals, and wolves are never far to seek. 
Birds of many kinds abound in the various regions of the 
wilderness. The Arabs raise large droves of camels and 
asses, and, in some places, sheep and goats, For all these 
animals there are watering-places, known to themselves 
and their masters, and, as a matter of course, they all find 
pasturage. In some wadies, as that of Petra, there are 
streams, with oleanders and canebrakes, and, in the deep 
canons around the Dead Sea, willows and poplars and 
plane-trees. 

In the journey from Rameses to the Jordan, the Israel- 
ites first passed over a broad, level, gravelly plain, several 
miles wide, raised but a few feet above the Red Sea, 
hemmed in between the mountains of Et-Tih and the 
sea. They then entered the narrow defiles of the sand- 
stone spurs of Sinai, and marched (possibly in parallel 
columns) on the hard gravel of the torrent-beds to the 
plains about Jebel Masa. After they had received the 
law, and completed the year of discipline, and put every- 
thing in order for their journey, they turned northward, 
through the wadies of granite, into the wadies of sand- 
stone, crossed the sandy plain of Debbet-er-ramleh 
between Sinai and Et-Tih, and, climbing the steep escarp- 
ment of the Tih plateau, began their wanderings. 

The climate of the desert is variable, owing to the great 
diversity of surface. In the narrow defiles, in midsum- 
mer, the heat is withering. On the plateaus and the 
sandy reaches, the winds often raise blinding clouds of 
dust, In winter, there is often severe cold, and sometimes 
there are terrific floods, which roll great masses of stone 
down the wadies, and sweep away trees, tents, flocks, and 
men in their resistless current. 

The population of the desert is very considerable. It 
evidently was sufficient in Moses’ days to cause a for- 
midable obstacle to the march of the Israelites at 
Rephidim. Hundreds of monks lived in the single oasis 
of Feiran in the early days of Christianity. Yet all 
attempts to account for the support of the Israelites by 
natural means must utterly fail. Their forty years’ sub- 
sistence was a continued miracle. 

An Arab tent is made of either goats’ or camels’ hair. 
This is woven with such exactness that the tents are quite 
water-tight. Many of them are very large, sometimes 
fifty or sixty feet in length. They are usually from seven 
to ten feet in breadth, and not over five or six feet high 
at the ridge. They are supported by upright poles, but 
without ridge-poles, which gives the top of the tent a 
scalloped appearance. The slope of the roof is about 
thirty degrees, and sometimes continues to the ground, 
while at others it ends in a wall (of goats’ or camels’ hair 





cloth, of course) three or four feet high, which can be 
raised during the day or in hot weather, and pinned 
down to the ground when necessary. The leeward side 
of a tent is often raised during the day on poles as high 
as the ridge, so that the tent appears like a canvas shed, 
Under this shed, and against its windward wall or flags, 
are piled the belongings of the family, and are sheltered 
the household, with the addition, often, of sundry ani- 
mals, The tent is strongly guyed by ropes of camels’ or 
goats’ hair. 

The tent furniture of an Arab consists of a drugget of 
felt, often half an inch thick, which not infrequently 
constitutes his only bed; of sundry fleeces to sit on; 
sometimes a small chest for clothes and other personal 
property ; coverings, sometimes of fleece, sometimes of 
woven tissues; often the felt cloak which constitutes 
almost the whole dress of the shepherd. These half- 
inch-thick felt cloaks are quadrangular bags, open at the 
bottom, with a hole for the neck, and one each side for 
the arms. At night, by drawing the arms inside,—and, 
if need be, the head,—the wearer has a thick and tight 
covering, sufficient to retain all his animal heat, and 
capable of shedding the heaviest rains. In such a sack, 
a shepherd can tend his flocks by night, and find in it 
bed and cover, as well as day clothing. Most of the 
Bedawin have clothing of cotton cloth, bought in Egypt 
or Palestine, and generally a goats’ hair or camels’ hair 
cloak. Their sandals are made of rawhide, and tied on 
with hide thongs. In addition to clothing and bedding, 
the tent contains one or more water-skins, some wooden 
bowls and spoons, a tinned copper vessel for cooking, 
skins for milk, clarified butter, and sour curds (/ebben) ; 
other skins for churning, a leather bucket or two for 
drawing water from the wells, a loom or two, and half a 
score of dirty, greasy children, and several savage dogs, 
always ready to fly at a stranger or fight over a bone. 

The unleavened bread of the Arabs is a very simple 
affair, and speedily made. It consists of Dourra flour, 
kneaded with a little water and salt, patted into a cake 
a foot or less in diameter and an inch thick. The embers 
of a fire of twigs or dried dung are scraped aside, the cake 
is laid over the hot sand, the ashes are scraped back over 
the cake and covered with the embers. Ina few minutes 
the cake is baked. It is usually eaten broken into frag- 
ments and mixed in a bowl with water, buttermilk, or 
milk. To this feast, they are glad to add a sheep or goat, 
the flesh of which is boiled or broiled. 

All Arabs wear arms. Even in our days, some have 
only spears and knives. The spears are often twenty 
feet long, and the head is of rudest workmanship. The 
knives are enclosed in wooden sheaths, which are stuck 
into the girdle. Most of them have also swords. The 
scabbards are made of wood, seldom covered even with 
leather. In addition to these weapons, which probably 
are still made on the same patterns as those of ancient 
times, every Bedawin aims to have a gun and a pistol or 
two. Their guns are of the last-century style of flint- 
locks, with short stocks, and long, brass-bound barrels. A 
lean, swarthy Arab,with acoal-black beard; a pairofdark, 
deep-set eyes, which can gleam with a light from the pit; 
a tattered, patched cloak of goats’ hair; shreds of cotton 
cloth tied and sewed into some semblance of an upper and 
nether garment; a coarse felt tarboosh; a hubble-bubble 
pipe stuck in his girdle among his daggers and pistols; a 
shabby sword and scabbard slung over one shoulder and 
a rusty flint-gun over the other; proud as a Cesar and 
filthy as a dervish,—is a character as highly “specialized” 
as any on the globe. He has endurance without strength, 
patience without industry, pride without ostentation. 
He is conscious of his pedigree in a land where heraldry 
is preserved in the tenacious memories of a race that has 
never been subjected, and where every man is a sart of 
nature’s nobleman. 

One of the most noteworthy characteristics of the 
desert Arabs is their tribal unity, and their sense of 
ownership of districts over which they rove. It is of the 
nature of nomadic life, that individual property in the 
soil is impossible. But this very fact causes an intensi- 
fication of the principle of tribal sovereignty. To such 
an extent is this feeling cherished, that a stranger is 
regarded as an intruder, and liable to be robbed or mur- 
dered. To qualify this trait, which, unrestrained, would 
prevent all intercourse among members of different tribes, 
there are treaties of amity and brotherhood among 
friendly tribes, and the universal law of hospitality, 
which imposes upon every man the duty of protecting 
even an enemy, who can penetrate within his encamp- 
ment and claim the rights of a guest. The story of the 
captain of the forty thieves, whom Ali Baba’s maid-ser- 
vant slew, and who refused to eat salt with Ali Baba, lest 
in this way he should be morally unable to carry out his 
treacherous purpose of killing him, illustrates this trait 
of Arab character. The Israelites met With their first 
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military adventure owing to the determined assertion at 
Rephidim of the ownership of thé tribe which claimed 
that pass. And in this same spirit the Edomites (Num. 
90 : 17-21) anid Amorites (Num, 21 : 21-28) refused per- 
mission to the Israelites to pass through theif land. It 
Would also seem from the account in Numbers 21: 11-16, 

that Moab also refused them passage, or that they inten 

tionally kept to the east of the territory of Moab, and 
traveled to the latitude of Nebo through the eastern 
desert, partly on the present Haj route of the Meeca 
caravan. That more resistance was not made to the 
Israelites on their passage, was probably due to their 
numbers, to the severe lesson given to the Amalekites at 
Rephidim, and to the temporary migration of tribes 
before the terrible array of the chosen people. 

One of the most remarkable historical testimonies to 
the truth of the scriptural narrative existe in the name 
of the wilderness Tih-Beni-Israil, which signifies “ Wan- 
dering of the Children of Israel.” This name is usually 
shortened to Et-Tih, which signifies “The Wandering.” 

American Protestant Ooilege, Beyroot, Syria 


RECENT RED-SEA THEORIES. 


BY PROFESSOR DR. HERMANN GUTHE, 
|[Sac0ne ParEn.) 


That the site of Herotnpolis was determined by the 
excavations conducted by Edouard Naville is a fact of 
great importance in our discussion ; for the Romans had 
substituted “ Bropolis,” or the abbreviation “ Ero,” for 
the Greek name of that place. According to the testi- 
mony of the Greek and Latin writers from the time of 
Theophrastus (about 812 B, O.), Herotnpolis was at the 
head of the Arabian Gulf, and ships sailed from it into 
the Red Sea. Therefore, during the historio period, and 
even until the beginning of our own era (Strabo), the 
Red Sea extended so far north that the present “ Lake 
of Crocodiles” (Birket Timadh) was part of it, and the 
mouth of the present Wady Toomilat was filled with its 
waters tip to Tell el-Maskhootah.! 

Hence it follows that, to gain a correct idea of the 
geographical conditions prevailing during the exodus of 
the children of Israel from Egypt, we must disregard 
utterly the present aspect of the southern part of the 
Isthmus of Suez, and also the present extent of the Red 
Sea. This view was advocated in the last century and 
in the beginning of the present century by sich Fretich 
acholats as @’Anville (1766), du BoissAymé (1809 and 
1812), and also by C. Niebtthr (1774); butit has met with 
decided opposition in more recent times. 

The question, however, was uot whether the Isthmus 
of Sues had changed at all,—that was generally admitted, 
«btit whether the width of the isthmus, and especially 
the extetision of the Red Sea towards the north, had 
éhatnged within historic times. Schleiden, in 1858* de- 
nied, ot historical grounds, that atiy change hud taken 
placé; and, in 1867, O. Fraas* claimed the same from a 
geological standpoint, believing that he had discovered 
miocete strata in the barrier of Shaloof et-Terrabe, north 
frotti Stie#, atid that this had been a prehistoric barter 
betweeti the Red Sea and the Mediterranean Sea. A 
fhiote careful examination of the isthmus made by Dr. 
Fuéhs, of Vientia, in 1876, showed that the view of Fraas 
was wrorig.® 

Actording to the statements of Dr. Fuchs,* all the 
forttiations of the southerii part of the isthmus belong to 
tlie latest pliocene of quaternary period,—that is, to thé 
period in which we are tow living; and, in addition, 
that Like Pitnsaih, before it was isolated by the retro- 
gression of thé Red Sea, contaitied the sanie fatina as that 
Which chatacterizes it at présént, namély, the fauna of 
the Red Sea. No objection, therefore, can be raised, 








1 Not#.—Rveti if it be admitted that Heredhpdlis; of Herodpolis 
was identical with Pithoni, all *he statements of the Greek and Jatin 
writers concerning its proximity to the Red Sea are fully met by 
Ptogiiizing the connection of that city and the Guif of Suez by a 
candlthe “Trajan River,” as Ptolemy (Geoy., Bodk IV., chap. 8, § 54) 
calls it. Ptolemy shows, indeed (corhp. § 18 and 964 a8 above), that 
Herodpolis was some twelve or fourteen miles farther north than the 
fiéad of the gulf. And the positive and explicit testimony of Herodo- 
tiis; of Poseidotilos, of Strabo, of Plitty, of Ptolemy, atid the inci: 
Géntai testimony of Divdorts atid Of the Ite Ahtoniium, go td Sow 
that the distance between the Mediterranean Sea arid the Gulf of 
Buez was in their day as great as in ours.—THE Rpiror. 

# “ Die Landenge von Sués.” 

#“‘Aus dem Orient, Geologische Beobachtungen.”” 

tNors.—it will be observed that the difference betweeh Fuchs and 
Frets is &8 t6 the precisé géedlogic périod of the barriér of Shiidéf = 
whither it bélongs to the @arlief miovéne, or to the later plidéene 
formation. Thefe is no suggestion that Fraas was misled, like a re- 
cent American writer, into mistaking a heap of ‘‘sand” for fossilifer- 
Gis * Iinestoné.”"—Tite Edtror. 

+Theodér Fuchs, Die geoldgisthé Béschaffetitielt aét ope 
Von Sued,” in “ Denkeéhitiften der Kaisetlichét Akadéinie dé? 

” * Mathem.-tatur-Wiseéiischaftliehe Giaate, Band 


from the standpoint of the geologist, to the deductions 
arrived at through the discoveries of Naville,—that the 
Red Sea flowed over the eastern opening of the Wady 
Toomilat within the historie period. 

This fact is confirmed by extended observations made by 
Dr. Klunzinger, an inhabitant of the port-town el-Qut- 
sayr, on the Egyptian coast of the Red Sea, and who 
records the results of his work as follows: “The Red 
Sea has existed at least since the cretaceous period, and 
retired but gradually to its present bed. The retrogres 
sion of the sea is still going on, as the older inhabitants 
of the coast are aware. Many harbors, famous in ancient 
times, and now dry land, also bear witness to the fact. 
Shells which are found in the sea—for example, the well- 
known large tridacna—are often found unpetrified in 
earthy strata as if just thrown out of the water, or are 
found on mountain spurs hundreds of feet above the sea.” ! 

No doubt several statements made by Greek and Latin 
writers concerning the breadth of the isthmus, and con- 
cerning the course and length of the ancient canal lead- 
ing from the Nile to the Red Sea, cannot easily be 
brought into harmony with the view regarding the former 
extent of the gulf. But it is not our task to discuss these 
statements, as we have to consider only that extension of 
the Rea Sea which existed at the time of the author of 
the Pentateuch, while the writers referred to treat of a 
later period.’ Let us rather try to form a picture of the 
isthmus as it may have been from the days of Rameses II. 
to those of Necho II. . 

The Red Sea then covered, not only the places now 
bearing traces of the extension, the so-called Bitter 
Lakes, but rolled its waves as far as the basin of the 
present Lake Timsih, and from this point, westward, 
into the mouth of Wady Toomilat, which was covered as 
far as the present Tell el-Maskhootah. At that time, 
therefore, the sea was much nearer the enlightened land 
of Egypt than at present, and the depression called 
Wady Toomilit formed the natural entrance from the 
Nile delta to the south-eastern sea. But this depression 
was desert until the reign of Rameses II., and was, per- 
haps, exclusively occupied by the nomadic tribes on the 
eastern border of Egypt. It was not until Rameses IL 
had irrigated this section by conducting the water of the 
Nile into {t, and had settled it by establishing cities 
(Strabo, I., 2,20; Pliny, H. N., VI., 83), that this natural 
route from the delta to the eastern Arabian Sea was ren- 
dered productive and secure.* 

At the end of the wady, near the present Tell el- 
Maskhootah, was situated the sanctuary of Tum, the 
great god of the district Thuku, called Pitom (Pithom), 
which was the Herodénpolis of the Greeks and the port 
of the Arabian Gulf, This district, redeemed from the 
desert, received the name “ Land of Rameses,’’—a name 
which held until the days of the Greeks and Romans 
(Gen. 47: 11; Septuagint, Gen. 46 : 28,—Ka® ‘"Hpdu» 
méduv cic yfv ‘Payecop—Kath’ Heron polin eis gén Ramesse). 
Persons who traveled from the eastern delta eastward, 
took either the way leading north-east to the shore of 
the Mediterranean Sea, “the way of the land of the Phi- 
listines” (Exod. 18 : 17), or “the way of the wilderness 
by the Red Sea” (Exod. 13:18). This latter route must 
of necessity have led farther south and to the shore of 
the Red Sea, as it is contrasted with the former route in 
the passages referred to. By way of the tract from Tell 
el-Maskhootah in the north to Suez in the south, Egypt 
could be reached only by crossing the Arabian Gulf, 


i Kiutizthger, 1.¢., p. 230. 


iNote.—Yet it is in this later period of the Greék atid Latiti writers, 
hot in the days of the Péfitatevéh, that the lovation of Hefodiipolis 
comes into méntion; and this mention of the location of Herbénpolis 
is the only item of evidence proffered in favor of the supposition that 
the Réd Sea extétided fat @nough Hortlward to include the Bitter 
Lakes. The vety Writers who aré cited as lotatifig Herddipoils at 
the head of the Gulf of Suez distinctly affirm that at that very time 
the head of the Gulf of Suez was as far southward of the Mediterra- 
hean Séa ad it is to-day. This the ofie stintilla of sipposed proof of 
the notthward stretch of thé Red Sed in the days of Hérddnpolis, is 
practically shown to have no basis in fact, aceording to thé testi 
mony of the writers in the days of Herodnpolis. If, indeed, there be 
any tein of proof that the Red Sea took in the Bitter Lakes in the 
aays of the Hébrew exbtlus, why does hot svitie advocate of that view 
point otit that item of ptodf?—Tae Epiror, 

§ Nors.—In the days of Joseph,—loig prior to Ratneses 11.,=-Wwady 
Toomilat, or the “land of Goshen,” was called “‘ the best of the land 
of Egypt” (Gen. 47:6, 11). And while it is true that Rameses II. 
Tihs viet improvethdiits ih that terion, théte is réAson for be- 
lieving that canal building was not tiiknown thefe as carly a8 the 
twelfth, or even as the fifth, dynasty. The ideas of Greek writers as 
t6 the pérsonality or identity of ‘‘Sesostris” the wonder-worker of 
fieypt, were vagtie and oohfused at tlie best.—Tuit Kbrrok. 


aNore.—Theé cétitral of the thiss roads 1éddlig Sut of Egypt éast- 
Ward, known as the “Way Of Shit,” of the «Wan Read,” whieh 
probably swept from just north of Leké Timstli to Hebron and on: 
ward (comp. Gen. 12 : 6-10; 13: 18; 16: 17 ; 46 : 1-7), is not mentioned 
here. It is cleanly fétetted to fi iii the miontimental rebdrds of Setes L. 
atid Radfies#s I1:, aff Othétt of the Phataohs: and traees of it; at 
intefrhediate between the northern and southérn desert toads are 
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which extended northward os far as the present Lake 
Timedh, in varying breadth and depth, This water- 
Way miay have beet deepest and broadest at the present 
site of the Bitter Lakes, and its shallowest and narroweat 
part along the tracts between these lakes and Lake Tim- 
sih on the one side and the present Gulf of Suez on the 
other, northward and southward from the Bitter Lakes. 

In view of the present condition of the ground, we are 
forced to assume that along these tracts it was at first 
possible to cross the narrow gulf by fording. The 
only eastern way out of and into Egypt by land was 
between the northern side of the pretent Lake Timséh 
and the Pelusiac branch of the Nile! As this way ran in 
nearly the same line from the present Tell Defeniia to 
Qal ‘at et-Teene, we must consider the entire angle bor- 
dered on the south-east by él-Qantarah, Tell es-Samoot, 
and Qai ‘at et-Teene as formerly cultivated land of the 
ancient Egyptians. Here were situated extensive forti« 
fied places like Avaris-Pelusium, and also, according te 
Brugsch (1844), Rameses. 

Wherever the roads which united Egypt to the eastern 
border-land (and how many they were, We do not know) 
approached that border, the wary Pharaohs established 
fortified places, the walls and garrisons of which were 
prepared to protect the products of Egyptian civilization 
from unexpected invasions of the nomads, At the present 
time all these fortifications have decayed aWay and dis- 
appeared in part, The coast of the delta settled during 
the course of the centtiries, and therefore became exposed 
to the desolating power of the sea. Lepsits, however, 
described the rilns near Tell Semioot as covering a wide 
territory even in 1866. 

The picture of the isthmus thus portrayed must be 
kept in mind, if we are to understand correctly the pre- 
sentation of the éxodus of the children of Israel as given 
by the authors of the second book of Moses. The Jeho- 
vistic book (JE) does not name any certain place where 
the Hebrews assembled, and where they began their 
march.? According to its statement, however, we must 
conclude that they began their exodus in the land of 
Goshen, which was their dwelling-place at that time. 
Unfortunately, the boundaries of this region cannot be 
determined exactly, although there is no doubt that it 
formed part of the éasteri border district of the Nile 
delta; for the Greek translation (Septuagint) reads Tecéu 
"ApaBiac (Gesem Arabias), “Gesem in Afabia,” for. the 
Hebrew “ Goshen ” in Genesis 45 : 10. 

Lepsius understands Gosheft to have been the region 
of the delta in the western. part of the Wady Toomilat. 
Ebers* makes Goshen identical with the twentieth dis- 
trict (nomos) of Lower Egypt, Qesem, Tecév (Gesen), and 
Teoéu (Gesem) of the Greek and Coptic versions. The 
principal city of this district was called Phakoosa (the 
present Faqoos) by the geographer Ptolemeus (IV. : 
5, 58). These two views amount to abott the same 
thing. Further, the two routes which JE in Exodus 
13: 17 f. presents for one’s choice, can be readily under- 
stood in this region. “The way of the land of the Phi- 
listines,” by which Israel did not tharch, might nearly 
coincide with the ancient caravan road of Syria which 
runs north-easterly by ets-Tsaleheeje to el-Qantarah. 
“The way of the wilderness by the Red Sea,” which 
Israel is said really to havé taken, would then have betti 
the way throagh the Wady Toomilat eastward, and would 
have led directly to what was at that time the Red Sea. 
This view helps to make the description of the land of 
Goshen held by Eberts highly probable. 

The place wliete thé Israclites cfosséd the Red Sea ia 
fiot given by JE, atid therefore it cannot be determitied 
by us But this witich can be said with certainty: that 
thes até ho grouiids for claiming that thie Israclitea 
wandered froii the region of the Wady Toomilat to thé 
fheighborhdod of Suez, for 4 greater or less distaticé along 
thé Afabian Gulf, to cfoss it oly theré. From what has 
beeh said, it is édsicf to assume that JE believed that 
the crossing Was madé near Lake Timsdh, perhaps south 
of it. The stateineht of JE that the Israélites wan- 
deréd for three days in the desert of Shur, points to the 
same conélusion. For where this nanie occurs in other 
passages ih thé Old Testament, it indicates the desolate 
district between the lower delta of the Nile. and the 
Negeb Judah, and, a8 Shtit micans “wall,” has recently 
been feferted 6 the fortifications on the easterti border 
of Egypt. But as these fortificitions éxtendéd only as 
far a8 the forinet head of the Red Sea, aiid by 10 meaiié 


1NOTR=This, Of cétirs’, is Updn the tihpréved thevty tliat the 
Red Sea then ineluded, net only the Bitter Lakes, but Lake Timsah, 
—Tux Epirer. 

* Nor. —Froth Exodus 12 : 87 (but this is in what the “ higtier erities*# 
call “PC”) it would s6@ni Gleat that stiddoth, or thé ‘Téitirig Piace, 
twas the fetidexvotis, as thie istuelites caine Orit from theit homids in 
Bameses or the land of Geshen:—Tuz Horror. 








(Wien, 1878), 2, 5 & 





distinguishable to-day.—Tma Rorroa, 








8" Dureh Gosen sum Binai,”’ 24 edition, Leipaig, 1881, p. 18, 
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over the entire breadth of the isthmus as it is at present 
(as shown above’), there is no reason to include the region 
along the Red Sea, as far as the neighborhood of Suez, 
in the wilderness of Shur.’ 

University of Leipzig, Germany. 





CHILD-TRAINING IN BYGONE DAYS. 
BY MRS, M. E. SANGSTER. 


The recent discussions, in The Sunday School Times, 
of different methods of child-training, must appeal to all 
on whom rests the responsibility of educating children. 
Having read, within the past few weeks, two biographies, 
of a famous woman and a famous man respectively, I 
have been interested in comparing the views which, hap- 
pily for the little ones, obtain to-day, with those which 
were current at an earlier period. 

Charles Reade, the novelist whose works have been 
popular wherever the English tongue is spoken, was 
sent, as a little lad under ten, to the school of a Rev. Mr. 
Blatter at Rose Hill, in 1825. This pedagogue, whose 
single idea of discipline, and whose whole process of 
education, was included in incessant use of the rod, made 
life simply intolerable to the poor little victims beneath 
his roof. Nothing which Elia wrote of Dr. Keate, which 
Thackeray said of his schoolmaster, which Dickens 
attributed to the infamous Squeers, equals what is re- 
membered of this wretch, who was highly paid by gen- 
tlemen of fortune for the charge of their sons, To such a 
teacher, perched upon a dais, cane in hand, the miserable 
little victims, each cumbered with that invention of the 
adversary, a Latin grammar wholly in Latin, came up to 
recite the lesson which they did not understand, and which 
there was no attempt to make them understand. Perhaps 
a boy recited three lines by rote, glibly, in parrot fashion ; 
then a halt, a lapse of memory, a fright, as the treach- 
erous lesson slipped into the limbo of forgotten things. 
“Hold out your hand!” shouted the delighted master. 
Seldom was a lesson gotten through, without fifteen or 
sixteen savage cuts administered on the palm of the 
hand, while severer floggings were publicly given every 
day; and the dreadful command to “Come into my study, 
sir!” was the prelude to a whipping of still greater cru- 
elty. Boys submitted to this tyranny, not daring to com- 
plain at home, where they would have been promptly 
punished by their parents for the insubordination which 
challenged the master’s right to treat them as he chose. 
Assuredly, the parents of those days were made of differ- 
ent clay from ourselves. Assuredly, too, it was not a 
pleasant thing to be a child in England in the first quar- 
ter of this century. e 

Going back to an earlier time than Reade’s, we find a 
little woman of pronounced type and heroic virtue ruling 
a rectory which fairly swarmed with children. Susanna 
Wesley was conscientious and God-fearing. She had 
strong convictions and a fervent temper; and a part of 
her creed was that every child had a will to be duly 
broken, and that a grand contest must come sooner or 
later. Though she was the mother of Methodism, she 
has, I fear, caused a good deal of unhappiness by her 
example in this regard. Still, she was a miracle of ma- 
ternal patience. It was she who told one of the boys a 
certain thing twenty times, flashing up, at her husband’s 
remonstrance on the subject, with: “I told him twenty 
times, my dear, because nineteen times were not enough.” 

After her children were grown, Mrs. Wesley’s relations 
with them were more intimate and less formal than was 
customary in that period; and it is probable that, even 
in their infantile years, the rule at Epworth Rectory, 

rigorous as it appears to us, was gentler than the habitual 
manner of the time. But to a tender mother who reads 
to-day Mrs. Wesley’s complacent account of her nursery 
management, the impression is one of needless harshness. 

“ When turned a year old, and some before,” says this 
Roman matron, writing to her son John, who had 
inquired on the subject, “they were taught to fear the 
rod and cry softly, and that most odious noise of the 
crying of children was rarely heard in the house; but 
the family usually lived in as much quietness as if there 
had not been a child among them.” Poor babies! If 
they ventured to the kitchen to ask for a morsel between 
meals, which was strictly forbidden,—albeit they were 
allowed only to eat sparingly at the table,—they were 
“beaten,” and the servants were reprimanded ; and such 





1Norse.—If, indeed, the Gulf of Suez extended no farther north- 
ward at that time than now, then the Israelites moved down unt 
they came to it.—THE EpITor. 

2 NoTE.—Because of the limitations of space, the remaining por- 
tion of this article is omitted. It treats of the possible, or probable, 
location of Rames&, Succoth, Etham, Migdol, Pi-hahiroth, and Baal- 
zephon. But as it claims to settle none of these points definitely, 


a thing as a light was never allowed in a chamber after 
the children, however nervous, were put to bed. 
It is due, no doubt, in part at least, to reaction from 
this old-time and old-world strictness, that childhood in 
these later times has been so largely a period of privilege, 
and almost of license, A grave Puritan elder writes in 
his diary, in all soberness, that he had whipped Johnny 
(aged three) for smiling at the breakfast-table while 
the blessing was being asked. Many a poor little tot was 
taken out of church and soundly whipped,—the screams 
quite audible to the approving congregation, and by no 
means a disturbance to the preacher,—because the child, 
weary of the long sermon, had fidgeted in the pew. 
The old idea was of an absolute monarchy, with a 
Draconian code, chequered abundantly with penalties. 
Children were governed, not taught self-government. 
The wonder is that so many, notwithstanding the mis- 
taken mode by which they were brought up, turned out 
sowell. And it is explainable, probably, on the hypothe- 
sis that the wills, which the parents fondly hoped to 
break, were not broken, after all, but, rising with an 
elasticity peculiar to that divinest quality of the human 
being, asserted their strength in the right direction. 
No human being can be successfully guided from the 
outside alone; and therefore physical force, while it may 
operate as a restraint, cannot take the place of mental 
influence. Our children must be, somehow, in “ H. H.’s,” 
or some equally potential manner, taught to obey, be- 
cause obedience is right and disobedience wrong. This 
task is easier far if the mother accustom the tiny hands, 
from the earliest hour, to mind the guiding gentleness of 
her own; if, in the earliest dawn of intelligence, the 
little one be subjected to the molding of good habits. 
“The kingdom of heaven is within you,” said the 
Lord. Unspeakably wretched is that household which 
is an anarchy; only a shade less wretched is that which 
is ruled by a despotism, There is an excellent way, a 
trend towards all that is holy ; it is'found in many homes 
where love is the fulfilling of the law, and Christ reigns 
supreme. 


FROM TEACHING TO TRAINING. 
BY WILLIAM T. FINDLEY. 


A Sunday-school teacher who properly understands 
and appreciates the duties of his office, will not consider 
that he has accomplished all his work in this capacity 
when he has taught his lesson of Bible facts and truths 
to his class, however well and successfully he may have 
done it. Indeed, the simple teaching of the lesson of the 
day is a minor part of his work, for which mere knowl- 
edge, with some skill in imparting it, is sufficient. The 
Sunday-school is more than an institution of learning,— 
a seminary for the promotion of Bible study and knowl- 
edge. It is this with reference to the formation and 
training of Christian character and life. That his schol- 
ars may be Christians is the ever-present and supreme 
aim of the devoted Sunday-school teacher’s efforts, towards 
the attainment of which he employs instruction in God’s 
written word as a means, but only one means with others 
which he will combine with it. Knowledge is good, but 
all knowledge is not saving knowledge,—not even Bible 
knowledge. There are those who know their Master’s 
will, and do it not ; they shall be beaten with many stripes. 

The efficient Sunday-school teacher, therefore, must be 
more than a mere interpreter of the Holy Scriptures,—a 
simple expositor of what is contained in God’s Word. 
He must be wise to win souls to Christ, and to train them 
in Christ. With this object in view, he should take with 
him to his class, not only a clear head, but a loving heart. 
And this clear head and warm heart should be associated 
with an exemplary Christian life, that precept and exam- 
ple may conspire toward the one great end. 

And when he has succeeded, under the blessing of God, 
in leading his scholars to the Saviour, he has gained the 
first goal of his ambition on their behalf; but he has not 
gained its ultimate goal, which is to train them into a life 
of practical godliness. In this the teacher becomes an 
instructor and a guide. . : 

The Sunday-school teacher’s work, therefore, is not 
completed when his scholars have become Christians as 
the blessed result of his agency. Rather, the most 
cheering and important part of his work then begins. 
Henceforth he becomes an educator and trainer of Chris- 
tian character and life in the future history of those 
whom he has been instrumental in bringing into the 
kingdom. And in this work, Bible knowledge becomes 
increasingly useful f€r the scholars, now that they have 
become Christians, and have the aid of the Holy Spirit 
to enable them to understand, as they could not before, 
what is the revelation of God. And, aided by this Spirit, 








their discussion is of less importance just here than the different 
theories of the Red Sea limits—already treated.—_Tux EpIToR. 


they are quick to discern, and apt to be impressed by, 


est, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report.” 

And this is the richest compensation which the teacher 
can desire,—that which comes from seeing his spiritual 
children walk in the truth. They shall be jewels in the 
crown of his rejoicing when he shall have entered upom 
his glorious reward in heaven. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


——— 


THE BETTER THOUGHT. 
BY MRS. L. G. McVEAN, 


Across the churchyard’s hallowed ground, 
Holding my darling’s hand, I trod, 

On every side, some little mound 
Told of young souls called home to God, 


I clasped my child with sudden fears, 

And thought, “What empty arms must ache, 
What eyes grow dim with bitter tears, 

Above these graves, for love’s dear sake!” 


Divinely, then, it seemed to me, 
With lifted face serene and fair, 

She said, “‘ How lovely Heaven must be 
With all these little children there!” 





IN HIS ARMS. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE, 


“Tt was just like a thunderbolt,” said Ruth, with a set, 
almost hard, expression on her young face, as of a grief 
too bitter to bear with submission, and too deep for tears, 
“Yes, my dear, dear child, it was,” said her aunt, a 
gentle-voiced woman with bands of smooth, half-gray 
hair over her quiet face. “ But the thunderbolts are all 
held by the Father’s own hand, and his hand is as gentle 


dren without directing them in tenderest love.” 

Ruth made a little movement of half impatience. 

“Tt would be hard to convince me, Aunt Faith, that 
there was any love in the taking away of my mother.” 

“Poor child! Poor child!” Aunt Faith patted her 
face gently, longing to say the thing that might be of 
help to the sorrowing heart. 

“T mean good for me,” went on Ruth with a little 
tremble in her voice. ‘Of course, it is all best for her. 
But she would never have chosen to leave ma She 
would have thought it good to stay.” 

“But the Master doesn’t allow his children to choose 
for themselves, dear. It must be as he thinks best. Isn’t 
it enough to know that what he orders is surely best?” 

“Christians always say so, and I suppose it ought to 
be. But it doesn’t seem that way to me.” 

“ Come in, little one,” said Aunt Faith, calling through 
the open window to a child who was playing in the shrub- 
bery outside. “ There is rain coming, you see!” 

“Tll come when the storm comes, aunty. It isn’t 
raining yet, and it’s so pleasant out here.” 

The clouds were gathering thicker and darker in the 
western sky, but in the east the sun still shone, so that 
the streaks of lightning were hardly visible, and the roll- 
ing thunder was still very far away. But the cloud rose 
higher and higher, and the puffs of wind which foretold 
the approaching storm began to stir the leaves, 

“Come, come, child,” again called her aunt. 

But the naughty little one still lingered, now holding 
out her small hand to catch the drops which were begin- 
ning to fall. 

“Hetty!” The call was sterner. Whether it would 
have been heeded or not can never be known; for at the 
moment came a blinding flash of lightning which seemed 
to wrap everything in its appalling brightness. The 
deafening thunder crash came almost in the same second, 
drowning the cry of terror with which the little girl 
rushed into the house, and, with pale cheeks and trem- 
bling limbs, sought shelter in the loving arms which 
were folded about her. 

“Don’t be afraid, little one. Your Father is caring 
for you all the time.” 

“But it might have killed me,” said the frightened 
child. “ Lightning does kill people sometimes.” 

“And, if it had, wouldn’t you be in your Father's 
care still?” 

Ruth looked out of the window until the storm had 
passed, and little Hetty had again ventured into the sun- 
shine. Her aunt came and put her arms around her. 

“Hetty did not mind me when I called her in from 
the storm until the thunderbolt drove her into my arms,” 

And Ruth looked into the kind eyes with a softened 
expression in her own; for she had found a new mean- 





“ whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are hon- 


ing,—a lesson of love in the thunderbolt, 


as it is strong. He never sends his bolts among his chil- 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1887.) 

i, Aprli §—Foseph Sold lito Egypt. Geni. #7 : 2-38 
& Aphil 0. Joseph Beaited...:....: Geri: 41 1 66-48 
8. April 17.—Joseph Makes Himself Knowtiss....i.csssssrecoseedeed Gen, 4% : 1-15 
4. April %.—Joseph and His Father. Gen. 47 : 1-12 
6, May 1.—Israel in Egypt Exod. 1 : 6-14 
6. May 8.—The Child Moses. Exod, 2: 1-10 
7. May ib./The Gali of Mdses Heol. 8 ; 1-12 
& May 2:~Thd Paksover Bxod, 12 : 1-14 





9. May 29.—The Red Sea. 


Exod, 14; 19-31 





10, June 5.—The Manna 


Exod, 16: 4-12 





11. June 12.—The Cotiirhatidiiént 


Exod. 20: 1-11 





12, June 19.—The Commandments,, 


12. June 26.—Review ; Tértipetatice Lestori, Lev. 10: 1-11; Missionary Les- 


son, Exod. 85 : 20-29. 


A. 





LESSON X., SUNDAY, JUNE 5, 1887. 
Titte: THE MANNA, 


LESSON TEXT, 
(Hed. 16 : 4-12.) 


COMMON VERSION. 

4. Then said the Lori uiitd 
M6/ses, Behold, I will rain bread 
from heaven for you; and the 
people shall go out and gather a 
certain rate every day, that I 
may prove them, Whéthef they 
will walk in my law, or no, 

6. And it shall come t6 pass, 
that on the sixth day they shall 
prepare that which they bring in ; 
aril it Bll be twWidé aé mitch ad 
they gather daily. 

6, And Mé/ses and Ad/ron said 
wifité all the ehilafeti of fsti-6l, 
At oVéli, tdi yé shall kcfiow that 
the Lokb Hath brought you out 
from the land of H’gypt: 

9. And in the morning, then ye 
aliall see the gioty of the Lokv: 
fot that he heareth yotir murmur 
ings against the Lonp: and what 
@re we, that ye murmur against 
us 


? 

6. And MO/ses suid, TAG shall be, 
wh6h thé Lorp shall give you in 
the evening fiesh to eat, and in 
thé mOrtiltig brad to the full 
for that the Lord heafeth fous 
murmurings which ye murmur 
against him: and what are we? 
you? mufmiirings dre not against 
ud; bat Agaitist thie Lown: 

@. And MO/ses spike tinto Aa’: 
fon, Say unto all the congregation 
of the children of Is’rai-el, Come 
ri@&t befor’ thé Lon : for he hath 
heard your mufrtiurings 

10. And {t came to pass, as Aa’: 
ron spake urito the whole congre- 
gitiot of the éhildten of 18’rd-él, 
that they looked toward the Wil: 
ddrness, dnd, behold, the glory of 
the Lorp appeared in the cloud. 

ii. Aid the Lorb spake unto 
MO6‘ses, saying; 

i, f have heard the murmur 
ings of the children of Is’ré-el: 
speak unto them, saying, At 
ever #é shill Gut fidsh, did fh 
the thorhing yé shall be fillet 
with bre&ii; and yé shall know 
that I am the Lokp your God. 





i tte. BécwWden the iwc étienthigs. 
The Ameri 
vah”’ for “ th 


REVISED VERSION. 

4 Théh said the Lond unto Mo- 
ges; Beliold, I will rain bread 
from héaven for you; and the 
people shall go out and gather 
aday’s portion every day, that 
I may prove them, whether 
they wili walk in my law, or 

§ tid. Aid it shall come to pass 
on thé sixth day, that they 
shall prepare that which they 
bing ih, and it Hall Be twice 
as muth as they gather daily, 

6 And Moses and Aaron said 
tiito ali thé childten of férael, 
At 6véti, théeti yé thal! know 
that the Lorp hath brotght 
you out from the land of 

7 Egypt: and in the morning, 
thie yé shall sée the glory of 
the LorD} for that he héafeth 
your murmurings against the 
Lorb: and what are we, that 

8 yo mufintt dgiltist ns? And 
Mésés said, Thid shalt be, When 
thé Lonp shall give you in the 
evening fiesh to eat, and in 
thé niortiing bread to the full ; 
for that thé Lob heatéth your 
murmurings which ye mur 
mur against him: and what 
are we? your fiurmurings are 
riot against tis; bit apditiet the 

9 Lory, And Moses said unto 
Aaron, Say unto all the con- 
grégation of the children of 
Isfaél, Come Heat Before the 
Lokp : fot he hath héeafd four 

10 muftmurings. And it came to 
pass, as Aaron spake unto the 
wholé Gongregition of the 
éhildteh of Israel, that they 
lodked toward thé wildernéss, 
and, behold, the glory of the 
Loxp appeared in thé tloud. 

if Atid the Lorp spike titito Mo- 

42 se8, shying, EF have heatd the 
murmurings of the children of 
Israel: speak unto them, say- 
ing, At eveti ¥e shall dat fidsh, 
énd4 iti the morning yé shall 
be filled with bread; and ye 
shall know that I am the Lorp 
yotir God. 





utimittee would substitute the Divine name “Jeho 
Db” whertver it dcciits. 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric oF THE QuakTER: 


Bondage and Deliverance. 


GotpEen Text FoR THE Quarter: There is no other God 
that can deliver after this sort.—Dan. 8 : 29. 





Lesson Torig: Delivered from Hunger. 


1A Murmuring People, v8, 7-9, 11 11-12. 
Lesson Ovturne: fe A Glorious Lord, vs. 6, 7, 10, 1 
4. AW Aduntlaht Provisibd, vé. 4, 6; 8 12. 


Gotpen Text: Jesus said wnio them, Lam ihe bread of life. 


John 6 : 35. 


Datty Hott Reatinas: 


M.—Exod. 16 : 4-12, Delivered from hunger. 


t Exod: 16 ; 13-38. 


Fed ftith heave: 


W.—Exod. 17: 1-7. Supplied with drink, 


T.—John 6 : 1-14. 


Miraculously fed, 


F.—John 6 : 22-40. The true bread. 
$.—John 6 : 41-59. Eating Christ’s flesh. 
$i—John 4:1-15; The water of life. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I; A MURMURING PEOPLE, 


1; Murmurings Against Moses: 


What are we, that ye murmur aycinst us? (7.) 


by pecple murm 


Ths BURN Sheet ee a aie a idles (mikbat: 18 : 3) 


"inh; 





il. Murmurings Against Jehovah : 
Your murmurings which ye murmur against him (. 


He heareth your murmtrin st the Lord a 6: 
Fa tril cocoon high rete aa S 


ake fi end of tb, f their tse on. I? : A 
HUF ot athong yourselves (OLA 8: #8). a i) 

i. Murmutings God Heard : 

J have heard the murmurings of the children of Teraet (12), 
The Lord Hearet ur mt 
The ert petits d Your mug (ko. od. 18 ve 
They ecuaved not his word ; tit m 
Neither murmur ye, as some of them pins y, ql Cor. 10: *. 


1 “He heateth yout mtetntibicads Roan against the ” tH) yolce 
thas murmufs ; ry An, é —(1) He heats; (2) H 
understands ; (3) e adjudges. 
2 4 vert eeerne a x | ngs amine fed Cana ” 
n inten a! n in Hey 
a { heatd the re mie er itt rari (2) 


Diving a oa) Uttered on onrte, oe Moana in hea 


‘a i. & GLORIOUS LORD: 
I. Israel’s hie : a 

The Lord hath brought you but from the land of Hgypt (6). 
epee om at they cone ditt with “— _— (@én. 15 : 44). 
1 SN Sg Gade eae 

Siti JeHovah yo yout God tén out (Etod. a § t). 
He brought them forth with silver he gold (Pst: 106 
Il, Israel’s Light : 

Behold, the glory of the Lord appeared im the cloud (10). 


The Lord wedi . . in a pillar of fi go 
The Lord is thy ‘light — my sal 


J 4geu spake 5. onze! ie aie tent eats guid a 8: 12). 
Ill, Israéi’s G6d : 


chp om nef Gotan @od (12), 
1 the Vo Pod a hole eet Wb 
r ow 
Lamm th Lord thy God, \~ STi oat Haare tm 
God is aot ashamed of them eir dies ii: 16). 
1 “Ye shall trow that the Lota hath proueht, you oti,” 


Ea eae a aeerers 
; aaa star ts ec ene a 


Il; AN ABUNDANT PROVISION, 
1. Bread: 


I wiil fase bread from heaven for you (4). 
H6 rhitied dowii tiatind por thei t6 éat 
Jee Father giveth you. he true bre brbad ett o ices ie 6 182) 
ag said unto them, he bread of 
hin will I give of the aden manna 
. Flesh: 
The Lord shal give you ss « flesh to edt (8). 
The quails came w » ane covered the camp (Exod. 16 
The bread which iA Pus _— (John 6 : 51). 


My < is meat indeed 
And did all eat the same spiri a= AR a (4 Cor: 10 : 8). 
i. maatnaes 


Ye shall be filled (12). 
He ae sent Cem eat qsthen Dart aeckes ngthine (Deut, 2:7. 
Heated ahem with tbe brea of Rear (mse 


i, “I et yp needy bagel Tela) 72 2 The eae ae 


magnificent 
faction. rat) y Masih” nail 
& es _ rine eg eh of + @) 
a! e sh see on ml adapted ; (@) Food 


pad (3) Fo 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 
THE HEAVENLY MANNA 


1. History of the one a 


Given for food (Exod, 16 : 8, oh} i5; Neh. 9: 15). 
Ho known till ? en (Detit: 8 


eae i hy 





Its perish 
Soo IL Be a 
t 


2. Pres of ne Manna: 
M Exod. 16 : 16; John 6 ; 49). 
Gout a ine (Nh 4: 2) “i : hn 6 ; 81, 
rr m eeven 
Sie a eile 
m 
bes tod mia aS Vo. ” 
Spiritual theat (1 Cor. 
3 pans ope of the eal : 


f heaven $ bidttediiess (itey, 2 13%). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The Red Sea having proved a pathway for the escaping 
Israelites, and a grave for the purstin, Egyptians, the deliv- 
ered people were fairly out from the ‘Land of Bondage, and 
in the Land of Training. ‘Then i it was that their song of 
rejoicing rang out on the desert air, air, accompanied by the 
timbrels of Miriam and thie wonieh of Téraél, Mosés aiid the 
children of Istaél sarig: 

“{ will sing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloridtuly ; 

Mhé Horie atid hid fide? hath hé throwit tato the be.” 

And Miriam, with her band of players and dancets, responded: 
“ Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously ; 
The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea.” 

Then “Moses led Israel onward from the Red Sea.” Ac- 
cording to the narrative in Exodus, “they went out into the 





wilderness of Shurs and they went three days in the wilder- 


ness, and found no water.” But in the narrative in N umbers 
(Num. $3 : 8) it is recorded, that they “ passed through the 
midst of the sa into the wilderness; and they went three 
days’ journey in the wilderness of Ejham.” This seéniing 
discrépdincy in the accdunts is reconciled by the fact that 
Shiit and Ethaiii até mérel¥ two different Haines fot thé Great 
Wall dh thé bordéts of Egypt, atid that the wilderiess beyond 
it Was intetohdhgeably balled thé Wildetads of thé Wall and 
the Wilderiess of thé Fottificdtioria. 

Phe fitershoted stoppihg-plicé GF the Ldrwalites tf the déiér: 


Pah jight (ixod. 18 : ai). 





is Marah, Whether that is to be idehtified in the site now 
known as thé Wells of Moses, neatly opposite Sues, or in 
‘Ayn Hawwérah, gome distance below, depends On the view 
taken of the crossing-place, as considered in connection with 
the former lesson. 

Thence they moved on toward Elim, which is commonly 
identified with Wady Gharandel, a valley of several miles in 
length, running betweén low sand and chalk hills, from Jebel 
et Tech toward the Gulf of Suez. It is a valley of excep- 
tional fertility té-day; atid its appeafanté would seem to 
justify its identification with Elim. 

It was after leaving Elim that the Israelites fairly realized 
the privations of desert life, in contrast with the plenty of 
Lower Egypt ; and they all murmured against their Divinely 
appointed leaders. It is at this point that the lesson opens, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The mighty deliveranee wrought at the Red Sea led the 
people to fear and trust the Lord (Exod. 14: 31): And yet, 
after three days, they were murmuring for want of water 
(15 : 24). That wait was supplied, and, with this fresh proof 
of Jehovali’s power and grace before their eyes, they Were 
admonished “di gently to hearken to the voice of the Lord, 
and to do that which { is right in his aight. Whe precisely 
oné month had passed since their depatture oiit of Egypt 
A | (16: 1; Gonip. Niim. 33: 3), they muriiuréd again, this time for 
waht 6f bread, Tt Was by méans of sich privations and trials 
that God was testiny the fidelity of his péople, and imparting 
to thet & better acquaiftance with himself, with the fe 
sources at his cotiitfiand, atid of his feuditiess to ettiploy thei 
fot their betiéfit; and thtis training them to a mote devoted 
attach ihent 06 his détvice (Deiit. 8: 15, 16). That faith it 
Ged whieh cai triist Him ih the midst of plefity afd prom 
perity, but Which grows faint ard fails in the time of privas 
tion and peril, hds great need of beitig strengthened if, 
indeed, it deserves thé naine of faith. One great object of 
God’s dealings with his children in this world is the same 
that he had in view in the discipline of the wildérnés ; 
namely, to train them to the exercise of faith in him, and te 
develop and strengthen that faith. 

Verse 4.—-Then said the Lord wito Moses: With the exeepé 
tion of the utterance of the Ten Commandments from the 
summit of Sinai, in the audienee of the entire people, God’s 
communications to them were made through the instrumen- 
tality of Moses. What he here says was in response to the 
niurmuring of the people against Moses and Aaron, as though 
they had brought this whole assembiy into the wilderness to 
kill them with hunger (vs. 2, 3).—Behold: The interjection 
calls attention to the astonishing nature of that which was 
now to be annouinced.—I will rain bread from heaven for 
It was to be a supernatiral supply, Divinely sent, apart Fon rom 
all human agency or the ordinary methods of prodiiction — 
And the people shall go dit: That is, otitaide of the caimp.— And 
gather a éertain rate [ridte exactly rendered in the Revision, 
a days portion] every day: Hé would not bestow & latye sup- 
ply at thee, which they might dtore up for futtire use: btit 
hé would supply theit daily watits day by day (Matt. 6 : ‘1)) 
thas kéepiiig théni mifdful of theif éonstarit dependent 
dépendétiée Whith i# jtist as real i thos who Hite lai oy 
the largest stores, thoiigh it niky riét be fo obvious néf 4% 
keenly felt, God had afiother desigi if grantitip then theit 
supplies only a8 they Wefe heeded. This id statéd in the text 
Clatibe.—Thai F thity prove them, whether they will walk th ty 
law, of wo: The regulations given respecting the thanta 
afforded tests of their obedience (see vs 19, 20, 27-80). 

Verse 6. On the sixth day they shall prepdre that which they 
bring t&: It has been proposed by certain chities to chanje the 
Hebrew verb by the dlteration of a single letter, thus making 
it mean “ tmeadure,” instead of “ prepare?’ Stch suggestions 
merely show the dexterity of the critics, but Aré of no aus 
thority and no real value. They were not merely to measure 
what they gathered, but to prepare it for use by grinding it, ete, 
(Num. 11: 8).—And ét shall be twice as much as they gather 
daily: This does not mean, as it has been absurdly explained, 
that the amount brought in by them shall be supernaturally 
doubled, but that they shall gather twice as much as on ordi- 
nary days, as it is explained i in verse 22. It was to obviate 
the necessity of their going out to séek their food on the 
seventh day, or the sabbath, and is evidence that the sabbath 
was observed, and the law of the sabbath was known, before 
the Ten Comidandinénte | were proclaimed froin the summit of 
Sinai. Thésé declarations of the Lord to Moses aré a 
suiiinarily stated; furthet partictlars are left to be gathe 
frdim Moses’ fepetition of thei to the pédple in the Verses 
that follow. 

Verse 6.—At Wen, then shall ye know that the Lord hath 
brought you out from the land of Egypt: You shall have an 
evidence of his presence and power, proving that it is not we, 
Moses and Aaron, who have brought you forth into this wil: 
derness (¥. 8), but Jehovah hitnself. 

Veise 7.—And th the thorhinig, then ye bhall ee the etd an 
Lord: The evening should bring one aitestation of 
grace und power, and the morning following should ile 
anothéh, =Thé glor} Of the dtd here meniis is mvt a briliieds 
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appearance betokening his presence, as in verse 10, but a 
manifestation of his attributes in a glorious manner (see v. 12). 
—For that he heareth your murmurings against the Lord: It is 
against him that you are murmuring, rather than against us 
(v. 2); and this ungrateful conduct of yours He will, in his 
infinite mercy and grace, make the occasion of exhibiting to 
you such a display of his glorious power as will show that he 
who brought you out of Egypt attends you still—And what 
are we, that ye murmur against us? We are mere instruments 
and servants of his. What you complain of is his act, not ours. 

Verse 8.—This shall be, when the Lord shall give you in the 
evening flesh to eat: This connects back with the two preceding 
verses. You shall have evidence that it is the Lord which 
has brought you out of Egypt, and you shall see the glory of 
the Lord when he shall give you in the evening flesh to eat. 
They had been mourning over the flesh-pots of Egypt; but 
God would show them that he could provide them flesh in 
abundance in the wilderness (v. 13).—And in the morning 
bread to the full: They had lamented the bread of which they 
had in Egypt as much as they desired. God would give them 
all the bread in the wilderness that they could eat (v. 12). 
This is followed by an emphatic repetition of what had been 
already stated. 

Verse 9.—Moses is here the organ of Divine communica- 
tion to Aaron, and Aaron unto all the congregation (comp. 
Exod.7: 1,2). Come near before the Lord: Ata later time, when 
the sacred tabernacle had been built, and God’s presence was 
ordinarily manifested in it, such language as this would mean 
“Come to the sanctuary.” Those who entered its court and 
stood before the tabernacle were said to present themselves 
before the Lord. But at this time the only visible symbol of 
the Lord’s presence was in the supernatural cloud which 
accompanied them through the desert. They are directed to 
approach it, or to come to some point from which they can 
behold it—For he hath heard your murmurings: Before his 
grace should be exhibited to them, in supplying their wants and 
bestowing upon them the bread and the flesh, of the absence of 
which they had complained, he will first give you a token of 
his displeasure at those murmurings of yours, which he has 
heard. The Lord has great forbearance with his people. He 
endures their provocations. He condescends, in his great 
tenderness, often to grant them blessings, when, if he dealt 
with them in strictness as they deserved, he would punish 
them for their want of faith in him and of love to him. Still, 
he will, in some way, make them sensible of their misconduct. 

Verse 10.—As Aaron spake unto the whole congregation of the 
children of Israel: As in other cases where similar language 
is used, Aaron spoke to the congregation of the people through 
their representatives. His voice could not, of course, be heard 
by two millions of people. But he spoke to the elders, or a 
select portion of them, and they spread the word to others (comp. 
Exod. 12 : 3, 21).—They looked toward the wilderness: That is, 
turned their faces from the camp toward the wilderness, in 
which it was located, in the direction of the cloud wiich be- 
tokened God’s presence.—And, behold: A surprising spectacle 
met their gaze.—The glory of the Lord appeared in the cloud: 
This is not merely a manifestation of God’s glory in some signal 
display of his attributes addressed to their reason and their 
spiritual perception, such as is meantin verse 7 ; but it is a visi- 
ble display to their outward sight, a brilliant appearance such 
as is often spoken of as a sign of God’s presence, as on the top 
of Mount Sinai (Exod. 24: 16, 17), or as was exhibited to Moses 
(33 : 18, 22, 23), or as when the Lord took possession of the 
tabernacle (40: 34, 35), or of the temple of Solomon (1 Kings 
8:11), or at the first ministration of Aaron in the sanctuary 
(Lev. 9 : 23, 24), or on various other occasions (Num. 14: 10; 
16; 19, 42; 20:6). “In the cloud,”—not an ordinary cloud, 
but that which is so often referred to as indicative of God’s 
presence (Exod. 13 : 21, 22). 

Verse 12.—I have heard the murmurings of the children of 
Israel: They had not addressed their petition to the Lord. 
They had spoken in a very unbecoming manner, which was at 
once ungrateful and offensive. They had complained and mur- 
mured, when they should have made known their wants unto 
God in humble, believing supplication. The Lord had heard 
all this; and yet, instead of leaving them to their discontent, 
or punishing them for their rebellious spirit, he mercifully 
supplies their need.— At even ye shall eat flesh: Literally, as in 
the margin of the Revision, “ Between the two evenings.” (See 
an explanation of this phrase on Exodus 12: 6, in Lesson 8.) 
—And in the morning ye shall be filled with bread: This refers 
to the gift of manna (vs. 14, 15), with which they were thence- 
forward supplied during their entire journey through the 
wilderness, until they came to the borders of Canaan (v. 35). 
—And ye shall know that I am the Lord your God: This token 
of my Divine power and of my favor to you shall prove to you 
that I am the infinite Jehovah, the true God, and your God. 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FRANZ DELITZSCH. 


1, As Moses made .loops of blue, and clasps partly of gold 
and partly of brass to couple the curtains one to another, that 
the tabernacle might be one structure, so the composer of the 
Mosaic history, with conservative scrupulousness, united by 





that they might form a harmonious whole. The little section 
in Exodus 16 : 2-12 is an instructive instance, If one reads 
consecutively verses 2, 8, 9-12, nothing is missed. What 
stands between these verses (vs. 4-8) is from another source, 
and it is not difficult to see the loops by which the redactor 
coupled one curtain to the other. The Holy Spirit is auctor 
primarius (“the principal author”) of the Holy Scriptures, but 
he fashioned the expression of the Divine thoughts and the 
plan of the Divine ways in a human workshop. The word of 
Christ is applicable here also: “ Blessed is he, whosoever shall 
find none occasion of stumbling in me.” 

2. It is not to be disputed that the gift of manna began 
in the year of the exodus, during the migration to Mount 
Sinai. In the second year, the manna was provided, and the 
people again longed eagerly for flesh, saying: “There is 
nothing at all: we have nought save this manna to look to” 
(Num. 11: 6). But precepts are included, in the record of 
the first distribution of the manna, which were set forth only 
after the first legislative institution of the sabbath, The 
fundamental basis of the celebration of the sabbath is the 
sabbath of God after the completion of the creation. But 
there was no law concerning the seventh day as a solemn rest, 
a holy sabbath, before the giving of the Law with its Ten 
Commandments. This constitutes the distinction between 
the seventh day as a memorial day of the completed creation, 
and its legal and ceremonious observance. If it was not 80, 
St. Paul would have no right to say: “ Let no man therefore 
judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of a holyday or 
of the new mov n, or of the sabbath days: which are a shadow 
of things to come; but the body is of Christ” (Col. 2: 16 ff). 
The New Testament worship is a return from the servile posi- 
tion under the Law to the patriarchal liberty. 

3. It is necessary to admit that a relation exists between 
the miraculous and the natural manna; even the similarity 
in name demands it. Mannu is the Old-Egyptian name of 
the exudation of Tamarix mannifera, which is native in several 
valleys of the Sinaitic peninsula. The American Religious 
Encyclopedia says: “The sweetish exudation of that tama- 
risk has nothing to do with the bread furnished by the Lord 
to the Israelites.” But have the miraculous quails nothing 
to do with the natural quails? And yet the gift of the quails 
and the gift of the manna are certainly correlated in our 
biblical narrative. The miracle of the quails consisted in 
the time and the abundance of their coming,—omnipotence 
performed what omniscience deemed to be good, for all crea- 
tures are God’s servants (Psa. 119: 91). Perhaps (I dare not 
state it positively) it is the same with the manna. The 
essence of the miracle consists in the encroaching of omnipo- 
tence upon natural courses for moral aims. This essence 
remains unaltered if God’s omnipotence and love bestowed 
this food in a miraculous quality and quantity to his people 
for forty years. It was a gift from above, heavenly bread, 
but heavenly not in the highest supernatural sense; for our 
Lord said to the Jews (John 6: 32): “ Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Moses gave you not that bread from heaven; but 
my Father giveth you the true bread from heaven.” 

4. “All our fathers,’ says St. Paul in 1 Corinthians 10, 
“were under the cloud, and all passed through the sea; and 
were all baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea; and 
did all eat the same spiritual meat; and did all drink the same 
spiritual drink.” The apostle calls spiritual that which 
within its perceptive exterior contains a supernatural kernel 
of Divine virtue and tendency. Manna and rock-water are 
types of the eucharistic table, which the One crucified and 
raised will spread for his people out of Israel, and out of all 
kindred of the nations, as the marvellous Psalm 22 prophe- 
sies. And cloud and sea are types of the holy baptism, 
which Luther calls puerpera regni [“ bringing forth into the 
kingdom”’], because it is a bearing into the kingdom of 
heaven, as the cloud and sea made Israel a kingdom of priests. 
The cloud? Perhaps the pillar of cloud? Fifty years ago I 
wrote an essay on this question, in which I tried to prove that 
the apostle refers to the cloud which covered Sinai down to 
its base during the giving of the law. In three things, says 
the Jewish Midrash ( Yalkut on Judges 5 : 4), the Torah was 
given: in fire, and in water, and in desert. In fire, for “all 
Sinai smoked ;” in water, for “the clouds. dropped water ;” 
in desert, for they were come to the desert of Sinai, and had 
pitched in the wilderness. One of the old rabbis adds: “ Be- 
cause Israel was fired by the flame from above, the Holy, be 
he blessed, ordered the clouds of glory: Drop the dew of life 
down on my children; for we read, ‘The clouds also dropped 
water.’” 

5. The taste of the manna was, as is stated in Numbers 
11: 8 (comp. Exod. 16 : 31), like cakes baked with oil (Rev. 
Ver.). The Ebionites used this passage in their gospel to 
explain away the locusts referred to as the food of John the 
Baptist, just as the old Jewish-Christian tradition affirms 
that Matthew, Peter, and James lived upon vegetable food 
exclusively. The locust is called acris in Greek, and the cake 
encris. In the gospel of the Ebionites, the reading in Mat- 
thew 3: 4 was: “His meat was wild honey, which had the 
taste of the manna like cakes in oil.” We learn from 
Epiphanes, who rightly censures this evident falsification, as 





harmless additions the parallel records which lay before him 


we also learn inferentially, that the Ebionitic gospel was 


Hebrews was—not in Hebrew. The Greek was then the 
international language, and had a widespread influence,—so 
much so that even the oldest documents of the church which 
originated in Rome were written in that language. 
University of Leipzig, Germany. 





THE BREAD OF GOD. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Unbelief has a short memory. The Red Sea is forgotten 
ina month. The Israelites could strike their timbrels and 
sing their lyric of praise, but they could not believe that to- 
day’s hunger could be satisfied. Discontent has a slippery 
memory. They want to get back to the flesh-pots, of which 
the savor is in their nostrils, and they have forgotten the bit- 
ter sauce of affliction. When they were in Egypt, they 
shrieked about their oppression, and were ready to give up 
anything for liberty; when they have got it, they are ready 
to put their necks in the yoke again, if only they can have 
their stomachs filled. Men do not know how happy they are 
till they cease to be so. Our present miseries and our past 
blessings are the themes on which unbelief harps. Let him 
that is without similar sin cast the first stone at these grum- 
bling Jews. 

Our lesson shows us God’s cure for distrust. We have to 
take the remainder of the chapter for details of the nature 
of the manna, and the manner of its falling and collection; 
but these verses explain its purposes. They fall into three 
parts,—verses 4, 5, God’s communication to Moses; verses 
6-10, Moses’ communication to the people; verses 11, 12, 
God’s confirmation of Moses’ words. Without following 
closely the text of the narrative, we may throw together the. 
lessons of the manna. 

1. Observe God’s purpose in the gift as distinctly expressed 
in the promise of it, “That I may prove them, whether they 
will walk in my law, or no.” How did the manna become a 
test of this? By means of the law prescribed for gathering 
it. There was to be a given quantity daily, and twice as 
much on the sixth day. Ifa man trusted God for to-morrow, 
he would be content to stop collecting when he had filled hiss 
omer, tempting as the easily gathered abundance would be.* 
Greed and unbelief would masquerade then as now, under’ 
the guise of prudent foresight. The old Egyptian parallels, 
to “make hay while the sun shines,” and such like wise say-1 
ings of the philosophy of distrust, would be solemnly spoken, ' 
and listened to as pearls of wisdom. When experience had | 
taught that, however much a man gathered, he had no more, 
than his ome full, after all,—and is not that true yet ?—then‘ 
the next temptation would be to practice economy, and have 
something over for to-morrow. Only he who absolutely 
trusted God to provide for him, would eat up his portion, . 
and lie down at night with a quiet heart, knowing that he 
who had fed him would feed. When experience had taught 
that what was saved rotted, then laziness would come in, and 
say, “ What is the use of gathering twice as much on the 
sixth day? Don’t we know that it will not keep?” So the 
whole of the gift was a continual training, and therefore a 
continual test, for faith. God willed to let his gifts come in 
this hand-to-mouth fashion, though he could have provided 
at once what would have obviously lasted them all their wil- 
derness life, in order that they might be habituated to cling 
to him, and that their daily bread might be doubly for their 
nourishment, feeding their bodies, and strengthening that 
faith which, to them as to us, is the condition of all blessed- 
ness. God lets our blessings, too, trickle to us drop by drop, 
instead of pouring them in a flood all at once upon us, for the 
same reason. He does so, not because of any good to him» 
from our faith, except that the Infinite love loves infinitely 
to be loved. But for our sakes, that we may taste the peace 
and strength of continual dependence, and the joy of contin- 
ual receiving. He could give us the principal down; but he 
prefers to pay us the interest, as we need it. 

Christianity does not absolutely forbid laying up money or 
other resources for future wants. But the love of accumulat- 
ing, which is so strong in many professing Christians, and the 
habit of amassing beyond all reasonable future wants, is 
surely scarcely permitted to those who profess to believe that 
incarnate wisdom forbade taking anxious care for the mor- 
row, and sent its disciples to lilies and birds to learn the 
happy immunities of faith. We too get our daily mercies to 
prove us. The letter of the law for the manna is not appli- 
cable to us who gain our bread by God’s blessing on our labor. 
But the spirit is, and the members of great commercial na- 
tions have surely little need to be reminded that still the 
portion put away is apt to breed worms. How often it van- 
ishes! Or, if it lasts, tortures its owner, who has more trou- 
ble keeping it than he had in getting it; or fatally corrupts 
his own character, or ruins his children. All God’s gifts 
are tests, which—thanks be to him—is the same as to say 
that they are means of increasing faith, and so adding joy. 

2. The manna was further a disclosure of the depth of 
patient long-suffering in God. Very strikingly the “ murmur- 
ings” of the children of Israel” are four times referred to in 
this lesson, and on each occasion are stated as the reason for 
the gift of the manna. That was God’s answer to the peevish 





originally written in Greek, as the gospel according to the 


complaints of greedy appetites. When they were summoned 
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to come near to the Lord, with the ominous warning that | the world, but opened a glimpse into the solemin mystery of 


“he hath heard your murmurings,” no doubt many a heart | his atoning death, by the startling and apparently repulsive 
began to quake; and wher the glory flashed from the sheki- | paradox that his flesh was food and his bloed drink indeed. 
nah cloud, it would burn lurid te their trembling conseiences. | The manna does not typically teach Christ’s atonement, but 
But the message which comes from. it is sweet in its gentle- | it does set him forth as the true sustenance and life-giver, 
ness, as it promises the manna because they have murmured, | sweet as honey to the soul, sent from heaven for us eath, but 
and in order that they may know the Lord. A mother | needing to be made ours by the aet of our faith, An Israelite 
soothes her cryihg infant by feedlitig it from her own bosom. | might have starved, though the manna lay all round the 
God does not take the rod to his whimpering children, but | camp, if he did not go forth and seeure his portion; and he 
rather tries to win them by patience, and to shame their un- | might no less have starved, if he did not eat what heaven had 
belief by his éwift and over-abtindatit answers to theit com- | sent. Orede et manducasti,—“ Believe, and thou hast eaten,” 
plaints. Wher he nitist, he pithishes; but when he eit, he | —as St. Augustine says. The personal appropriating act of 
complies, Faith is the condition of our receiving his highest | faith is essential to our having Christ for the food of our souls. 


gifls; but ever ttibelief touches his heatt with pity, atid 
What he tati give to it, he does, if it may be melted ifito 
trudt. The farther ten stray from him, the more tender afd 


he niultiplies mercies, 

8. The manna was a revelation i miraculous and trati- 
sent form of an eternal truth. The God who sent it seiids 
daily bread. The words which Christ quoted in his wilderness 
hiihger are the explanation of its meaning a8 a witness to 
this truth. “Man doth not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 
Christian, the Divine power is present and operative in all 
hatural processes as really a8 in what we call miraculous. 
God is separable from the universe, biit the universe is not 
separable from God. If it were separated, it would cease. 
Bo far a8 the reality of the Divine operation is concerned, it 
whatters not Whether he works in the established fashion, 
through material things, or whether his will acts directly. 
The chain which binds a phenomenon to the Divine will 
may be long of short; the intervening links may be many, 
or they may be abolished. And the Divine cause and the 


¢isible effect may touch without anything between. But in | 


either case the power is of God. Bread made out of flour 
grown on the other side of the world, and fashioned by 
the baker, and bought by the fruits of my industry, is as 
truly the gift of God as was the manna. For once, he 
showed these men his hand at work, that we might know it 
was at work, when hidden. The lesson of the “ angel’s food” 
eaten in the wilderness is that men are fed by the power of 
God’s expressed and active will,—for that is the meaning of 
“the word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God,”—in what- 
ever fashion they get their food. The gift of it is from him; its 
power to nourish is from him. It is as true to-day as ever it 
was: “Thou openest thine hand, and satisfiest the desire of 
every living thing.” The manna ceased when the people 
came near corn-fields and settled homes. Miracles end when 
means are possible, But the God of the miracle is the God 
of the means. 

Commentators make much of what is supposed to be a 
natufal substratum for the mianna, in a certain vegetable 
product, found in small quantities in parts of the Arabian 
peninstila, No doubt, we are to recognize in the plagues of 
Egypt, and in the dividing of the Red Sea, the extraordinary 
action of ordinary causes; and there is no objection in prin- 
diple to doing so here. But an exudation from the bark of 
a shrub, which has no nutritive properties at all, is found 
only in one or two places in Arabia, and that only at certain 
seasons and in infinitesimal quantity, seems a singularly 
thin “substratum” on which to build up the feeding of two 
millions of people, more or less exclusively and continuously 
for forty years, by means of a substance which has nothing to 
do with tamarisk-trees, and is like the natural product in 
nothing but sweetness and name. Whether we admit con- 
nection between the two, or not, the miraculous character of the 
manna of the Israelites is unaffected. It was miraculous in 
its origin (rained from heaven), in its quantity, in its 
observance of timés and seasons, in its putrefaction and pres- 
ervation,—as rotting when kept for greed, and remaining 
sweet when preserved for the sabbath, It came straight 
from the creative will of God, and whether its name means 
“What is it?” or “It is a gift,” it is equally true and appro- 
priate, pointing, in the one case, to the mystery of its nature; 
in the other, to the love of thie Giver, and in both referring 
it directly to the hand of God, 

4. The manna was typical of Christ. Our Lord himself 
has laid his hand upon it, and claimed it as a faint foreshadow- 
ing of what he is. The Jews, not satisfied with the miracle 
of the loaves, demand from him a greater sign, a3 the condi- 
tion of what they are pleased to call “belief”—which is 
nothing but accepting the testimony of sense; They quote 
Moses as giving the manna, and imply that Messiah is ex- 
pected to repeat the miracle, Christ accepts the challenge, 
and goes on to claim that he not only gives, but hitnself is, 
for all men’s gouls, all and more tlian all which thé manna 
had been to the bodies of that dead generation, Like it, he 
came—but in how much more profouhd a seise—from heaven. 
Like it, he was food. But unlike it, he could still forever the 
craving of the else famishing soul; unlike it, he not only 
nourished a bodily life already possessed, but communicated 
aspiritual life which never dies; and, unlike it, he was meant 
to be the food of the whole world: His teaching passed be- 
youd the symbolism of the manna; when he not only declared 
himself to be the true bretd from heaven which gives life to 


The bread that nourishes our bodies is assimilated to their 
substance, and so becomes sustenance, This bread of God, 


| entering into our souls by faith, transforms them into ite sub- 
penetrating his recalling Voice. We multiply tratisgressions, | 


stance, and so gives and feeds an immortal life. The mania 
was for a generation; this bread is “ the same yesterday, and 
to day, and for ever”’ That was for a handful of met; this 
is for the world. Nor is the prophetie value of the mahna 


exhausted when we recognize its witness to Christ. The food 


To a| 


of the wilderness is the food of the city. The bread that is 
laid on the table, “spread in the presence of the enemy,” is 
the bread that makes the feast in the king’s palace. The 


| Christ who feeds the pilgrim soldiers is the Christ on whom 





| 





the conquerors banquet. “To him that evereometh will I 
give to eat of the hidden manna.” 


Manchester, England, 
TEACHING POINTS. 


BY BISHOP HENRY W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 





DAILY BREAD. 


It is easier to make manna than to make wheat. The occa- 
sional miracle is always easier than the perpetual. Manna is 
simply nourishment, Wheat is nourishment plus a vital 
germinal force that can be imparted to a thousand generations 
of grain. 

Lessons of sin, pardon, guidance, defense, overturn of ene- 
mies, have been many. Now comes the lesson of daily sup- 
port, not indirectly by flocks or crops, but directly by Divine 
power. To be sure, it was only support of bodies, but future 
ages in higher schools could be taught the daily support of 
the soul by the Divine bread of life, till every one should cry, 
“Evermore give us this bread.” 

Mark the conditions of the coming of each: A need of it; 
a périshing without it; an importunate prayer for help. It 
was easily obtained, but it had to be gathered, under definite 
conditions, It was a free gift. There must be a daily sup- 
ply. It must be sought first, before business or pleasure, 
early, or none could be obtained. There was no lack or over- 
plus. Evidently it came from God, that ye may “know that 
I am the Lord your God.” 

Even under such circumstances of feeding on angela’ food, 
ungrateful human nature could not forbear to grumble and 
murmur at the Giver. But infitiite patietice had not yet ex- 
hausted itself. That cloudy pavilion rolled its inner mag- 
nificence outward, and the Leader said, “ Not bread only, but 
meat also;” notwithstanding you have flooks of your own, I 
will send you meat out of my stores, He rained on them 
dainties to the full. ’ 

Not ohly does the Bread of Life give us nourishment, 
courage, and strength, but adds the joy of the Lord also; 
precious dainties of love and tenderness. He makes not only 
sturdy Cromwells and firm martyrs, but sweet singers in Israel, 
and men voiceful in praise though in dungeotts, He is willing 
to make any one leap as an hart upon the mouftaiis, and every 
thought a blooming flowef full of ineense of praise, He gives 
a very surplusage of strength so that their feet de not swell 
in the rough journey. 

My feet shall travel all the lefigth 
Of the celestial road, 

And march with éourageé it thy stfetigth, 
To see the Lord my Ged. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


I will rain bread from heaven for you; and the péople shall go 
out and guthér a day’s portion evéty day (¥.4). Even when God 
opens the windows of heaven to supply the needs of his éhil- 
dren, he insists that they shall work for all that they get of it: 
God didn’t tell the people to lie flat on their backs with opet 
mouths, that the manna might be rained directly down their 
throats. Nor did he heap up the maniia é0 that they could 
fill their baskets without an effort; They must get up early; 
and go out abdut their tents, and pick up thé niattia bit by 
bit until they had enough to last the day through: There is 
no other way of getting our share‘of any brédd from héavén. 
If we wait Bible food for oursélves of othets, we mitist “ go 
out ahd gather a day’s portion évery day.” It takes éctne 
time to get ériongh together for @ serttion, or a Suriday-de hitol 
lesson, or “an éff-hahd talk” in prayer-tieéting—-with ane 
nourishment ih it; atid even that will fot atiiwér for the 
days to cottie, if we attempt to keep it ever Whe We thight 
gather a fresh supply, Lf We Wait héafén seit Hrength éF 








expect te work for it, We havea right to look to heaven for 
more of daily bread than the wilderness itself could supply; 
but we have no right to look to heaven to save us from the 
trouble and toil of going out to pick up a day’s portion of that 
bread day by day. 

On the siath day, . s . % shall be twice a8 much a8 they gather 
datly (v. 5). God will give a special supply for spécial tieeds, 
And the need of rest on his Sabbath is a need God is sure to 
recognize, He wahts his children to observe that day, and to 
plan during the week to a5 to keep it shered. God is just as 
reatly now as in the days of the exodus t6 give an extra sup- 
ply of heaven-sent food during the working days of the week, 
te enable those who would honor hini to refrain from theif 
own puréuits on his day, And God is just ab sure as always 
to ste to it that there is rio real gain in working seveh days iii 
the week. We can do more work and get more food in six dayé 
than in seven, But we Gan never have a profitable Sabbath 
unless we maké provision for that day before it cores to us 
It needs looking out for, at least as early as the day before. 

Your murmhurings ate not against us, but against the Lord 
(v. 8). There ia a great deal of murmuring against the Lord 
in a back-handed way. Every time we find fault with the 
weather, it is the Lord we find fault with. So Wher we com- 
plain of our lot in life, or Of our losses by death, So whet 
we taurmur at anything whatsoever which God las ordained, 
Even our fault-finding with those about us is often ah indirect 
complaint of the Lord. When we rebuke some scholar or 
servant or clerk for being so stupid, or so awkward, or so blu 
dering, while that poor fellow is doing the very best he ean, 
he might turn about and say to us teproathfully, “ What am 
I? The Lord didn’t give me your sense and skill. Your 
mufmurings are not against me, but against the Lord.” It 
ought to check the strain of our murmurings, to consider how 
mahy of them are really directed against the Lord. 

Come near before the Lord: for he hath heard your murmure 
ings (v. 9). We are sometimes surprised to find that a person 
about whom we have been talkirig in no complimentary terms, 
has been within hearitg distance of us all the while. We 
would ordinarily be more careful in what we say of others, if 
we knew that they were listening to us. Yet we never suy 
word or think a thought about the Lord without his knows 
ing it, and noting it. And all our murmurings about the 
Lord’s appointments and orderings, and about those who are 
his representatives and messengers in their sphere, are recog: 
nized by him as really directed against himself. There is a 
sense in which, as truly now as in the days of Moses, the call 
comes to every thoughtless or deliberate murmurer agaitist 
the Lord’s providences: “Come near before the Lord: for 
he hath heard your murmurings.” Whatever we say to one 
another concerning the Lord’s dealings with us, we ought to 
be ready to say to his face, 

At even ye shall eat flesh, and in the morning ye shall be filled 
with bread ; and ye shall know that I am the Lord yout God 
(v. 12). One of the severest things that the Lord could do 
against us would be to give us just what we ask for, Hardly 
a day passes that we do not ask of God something which, if 
granted, would prove as disastrous to us as the quails proved 
to the children of Israel in the desert. Once it & while the 
Lord teaches us @ lessor in this line, as an dlement in our 
training; but more frequently he lovingly refuses to grant 
us our unwise requests, And for this we have reason to be 
profoundly grateful to God. No petition in our daily prayers 
should be more earnest and specific than just this: “ Lord 
grant us nothing that we long for, atid ask for, utiles it is 
best for us”’ And the spirit of true faith trusts God to best 
answer our misdirected prayers by not answering them at all ; 
and thus it is that every prayer of faith ie answered=-whether 
it be answered or not. 


~ . m 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY 4. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D, 


The tribulations of Israel after they had crossed the Red 
Sea did not termiiiate by ahy means, But it must be well 
noted that, after the exodus, these trials ardse largely from thé 
unbelieving and qutrilous spirit of the péople themselved. 
They made their own crosses, so to speak. Murintirings, in- 
stéad of prayers, filled theif hearts, and unbelief embittered 
theif lot. At Mafah, atid again, in oiir lesson, in the wilder- 
ness of Sin, they Fépine and make théinselves miserable, 
instead of prayitig afd patiently waiting. How like thé 
eitiandipated sinnet this is! Most of tle woés of the believer 
atise froti his own évil heart of unbelief. Praying and 
patient Waiting will always biiig deliverance. But murmur- 
ing agptdvates every trial. 

To-day’s léssoti séts forth thé goodne’s of God in supplying 
the needs of the péople, in spite of their fault-finding spirit. 
Bread from heaven is giver them, ahd this supply lasts until 
they enter the land of corn and wine. A great object-lesson 
is this, setting forth the truth that, when God liberates any 
soul froni thé bétidage of sili, he will thake pfoVisibn for that 
souil’s Warits until it Feaches the goodly lihd above. Ii deals 
ing with this tilraele of forty years’ dtiration, Gall thé atten 
tidn Of the seholaty to the fact that still Gur bread eothes 
ati fei héAvéli,--fet @tactly ii thé shine way if Which 
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the manna came, but none the less really. Could we grow 
grain without rain? And does not the rain descend from 
heaven? Could we have grain without sunlight and sun- 
heat? And does not that also come down from above? Cut 
off light, heat, and rain, and within one short year the larger 


' part of the huniati Hicé Would be dead, atid, in two yéars, 


probably not a soul would remait alivé on this earth. To the 
Teraélites, Who had hevef séefi marina fall itt such abtihdance, 
it must have seemed a stupendous miracle. But to the chils 
dren who were born in the desert, and who grew up accus- 
tomed to this daily supply, it must have seetned a natural 
thitig, In fact, its cessation when they reached the land must 
have seemed miiraculous. So to us liglit, heat, rain, seem 
to be uo great thing, only because we are accustomed to them. 
How great this wonder of rain is; may be partly realized 
when we remember that, to supply us with it, God raises to 
the clouds every minute three billions of tons of water, or a 
hundred and eighty billions of tonsevery hour. Behold this 
power of God in‘nature, and all enlisted to give his people 
still bread from heaven to eat! 

The feeding of God’s people in the desert teaches us many 
@ lesson with regard to God’s manner of supplying our spirtit- 
ual hunger and thirst. The Master said concerning himself, 
“The bread of God is he which cometh down from heaven. 
.--1 am the bread of life” (John 6: 38-35), We may there- 
fore éxpect to find many helpful analogies between the manna 
of Israel and the Bread of heaven. 

1. The Manna was an Absolute Necessity —Without it, the 
people would simply have starved. So spiritual food is an 
absolute neéessity to the pilgrim who faces toward the Celes- 
tial City. This, however, is a truth which many young disci- 
ples fail to grasp. God has delivered them from bondage, 
and in their first joy they sing his praises. But by and by 
they languish, and cease running ot singing. What is the 
difficulty? They are starving! The Church {a full of these 
half-starved believers, who hatdly have strength to sustain 
themselves, and fone with which to assist othérs; Asimpor- 
tant as is bodily, so important is spiritual, nourishment 

2. The Manna Came Daily im Fresh Supply.—Yesterday’s 
manna would not suffice for to-day. This was doubtless in- 
tended to impress upon Israel their daily dependence on God. 
Had he given them enough in one day for forty years, they 
could not have managed it; and if they could, they would 
probably have felt like the rich fool who said, “Soul, thou 
hast much goods laid up for many years; take thine ease, 
eat, drink, and be merry.” Inthe same way, God gives us, 
day by day, our spiritual food. Bible study on Sunday is not 
enough to carry us through the whole week. Prayer on Sun- 
day catinot supply the place of Monday’s prayer. Feed every 
day on Christ. 80 only catt you be strong in the Lord and in 
the power of his might. The neglect of “daily praying” makes 
sickly and powerless Christians. Were they to care for their 
souls as they do for their bodies, they would be invincible. 

3. The Manna was a Free Gift.—No planting, or ®wing, or 
reaping Was called for. They lay down and slept and awaked, 
and lo! their meal was ready for them. So heavenly food is 
a free gift. From Israel’s day to ours, it is “ without money 
and without price.” “My Father giveth [not selleth] you 
the true bread from heaven” (John 6 : 32). God’s best gifts 
are all free. Pardon, peace, strength, all are given, each in 
his season, Yet, to this day, men are trying to earn them. 
All the “works” of ten by which they try to win salvation 
are like the Israelite digging in the sand and planting corn, 
fn the vain expéctation of reaping a harvest. 

4. But the Manna Mist be Gathered by Each Family—The 
gift lay before his very tent door, but he had té take it, of lie 
Would have died. Do you suppose any fefused to take it? 
Yet in every Sunday-school there are those who, with the 
gift of God in their reach, decline to receive it. They reject 
this gift, and contemptuously call it “light food.” Who, then, 
is to blaiieif they perish? Will a starving mati refuse good 
bread? Yet sinners are so demented by their sin, that they 
scorn to feed on heavenly food, and actually “loathe” it, 

_ 5. There was Manna Enough for All.—So in Christ there is 

food enough for all the world. In his house, the servants 

have “bread enough and to spare.” And yet many a prodi- 

gal is périshing with hunger. Why? Simply because he 

will not arise and go unto his Father. He starves on husks, 

but will not go home to grow fat at the bountiful family board. 
ow note a contrast. 

6. The Manna was the Same Food for All, but in Christ Each 
One ts Fed with Especial Food.—The bereaved may in him 
find consolation, the ignorant may be enlightetiéd, the weak 
fiid stréhgth, the discoutaged find cheer, the lotiely fitid a 
Companion, thé wafidering oné itiay fliid in hilt a good Shep- 
hetd. There is to waiit of poof, fallen hutnanity that will tiot 
fifid if hith ah abundant supply. Were they Wrong to murindr 
later ott about the itanna? How much moré Wrohy for the 


disciple to murmur, whén if hin God freély gived us all 
thing#! 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
y BY FAITH LATIMER, 
Who said the words of our golden text? The day before, 
thousands of people had followed Jesus, and stayed so long 
listening to his words thai they were tired aid hungry, Jesus 





knew there was no place to buy food for so many, and was 
“moved with compassion toward them.” What is “compassion” ? 
Do you remember who, in that erowd, had a basket holding 
five barley loaves and two small fishes? Where did all the 
people sit down? After Jesus blessed and broke the breads 
what did he bid his disciplesdo? After all had eaten enough, 
how many baskets of fragmerits were taken up? The next 
day crowds gathered around Jesus, and talked of the miracle 
and of their fathers in the desert, and how they were fed; 
for the Jews said: “It is written, He gave them bread from 
heaven to eat.” 

In the Desert.—Question upon the Jews brought out of 
Egypt and across the Red Sea What guided them in their 
going forward? What did they see by night, and what by 
day? How many people were there in all the company? 
Would they need much food for so many? After marching 
thrée days they were very thitsty. They cathe to water, but, 
when they tasted, it was so bitter they could not drink. They 
complained to Moses, and said: “What shall we drink?” 
To whom did Moses go it all his tfoubles? The Lotd showed 
him & tree, and whien he threw série of the branches into the 
bittet waters they Wete thade sweet, afid all the people drank, 
atid Weté tefreshed. Theti they jourtieyed until they cattie to 
a place of twelve wells of Water ahd seventy paliti-treés, and 
they encamped there by the Watets. They went oh, and 
agiin they were tired and hungry. They hud exten all the 
food they brought with them from Epypt, and nothing good 
to eat grew attywhere hear. They foutid fault with Moses 
and Aaron. “Oh!” they said, “why didn’t we die in Egypt, 
where We had enough bread to eat? You have brotight ws 
all into this wilderness to die of hutiger.” 

Bread from Heaven.—That is what Moses said they should 
have; for the Lord told him he would rain bread from heaven 
to try the people, whether they would obey him, ornot. How 
did they show joy when Pharavh’s hosts were destroyed? 
Did God hear them? It was only a month after their sigh- 
ing that Moses and Aaron told them that the Lord heard 
their murmurings; for, they sald, “your murmurings are not 
against us, but against the Lord.” They were to have food 
seit fromm heaven eaeh morning, arid in the evening to be fed 
with meat, On the sixth day of the week they were to gather 
twice as much as on other mornings, and keep enough for the 
sabbath day; for before the Law was given, ever since the 
beginning in the garden, God had been teaching to “ Remiem- 
ber the sabbath day, to keep it holy.” 

The Glory of the Lord—The people were called to come 
and appear before the Lord, to gather before him, for he had 
heard their murmurings, Was the Lotd ¢onting ih anger dt 
in pity? They looked towards the wilderness, and the pillar 
of cloud was light with the brightness of the Lord, showing 
his presence, his power, his glory. Were they ashamed of 
their complaints? See if you can find, in this lesson, five 
times in four verses, something about their murmuritigs? 
Against whom did they murmur? See the patience and 
loving-kindness of God to his complaining people. He told 
Moses to speak to therm, and say: “At e¥eh ye shall eat 
flesh, and in the mornifig ye shall be filled with bread.” 
Surely, to be filled mentit no thote htitiger. What fs that 
promise of blessing to those “who hufigér and thirst after 
righteousnéss”? Could Mosés or Aaron have fed two mil- 
lions of people? God did not send the bread through their 
hands, aor by the uplifted rod. He promised them that he 
would rain it down, “and ye shall know that I am the Lord 
your God.” 

Flesh to Eat.—In the evening, everywhere around, all 
throtgh the camp, were qiails—birds something like our 
partridges, almost as large as doves or pigeons, great flocks of 
them, so close and so many, fiying low or stopping to rest on 
the ground, that the people gathered enough for the whole 
company to feast, * 

The Monna.The next tiorhitig the groufid wis eovéred 
with white graitié like a white frost; but feally there seemed 
to have been showers of titind seedé with & sweet tasté, as if 
they had been made of meal, or flour, atid hotiey. The people 
looked of the gtourid, theh at éach other, atid said: “It is 
iittine.” Afd Moses sdid to them: “This id thé bréad Which 
the Lotd hath givéti you to at. Gather for yourselves aid 
for all in yotir téntt; adh Ohé a iieasbre, etduph for to-day; 
but do not leave any over for the hiotiifig’” How were they 
to do on the sixth day? They took the seeds and crtithed 67 
ground them, and baked them in lodves of cakes. This was 
the manna which is called “the bread of heaven,” “ the corn 
of heaven.” It was this manna which Jests talked about to 
the Jews when he said our golden text; one day in May; more 
than fifteen hundred years aftér the matina was sént in the 
wilderness. The Jews who heard him murmured as their 
fathers did, when he said: “ I am the bread which came down 
from heaven.” Jestis taught thei the tieanitig of his words. 
He who sent the iiahna in the desert guve his otily Soh to 
the world: Did the inahna come for a féw mornings only ? 
No, for forty years; six times every Week; and evéry time the 
manna fell, arid they fed upon it; it was a pictnre of the One 
who would come down from .heaven to be the brénd of life, 
and satisfy the hunger of souls forever. Were you ever réally 
hungry? Do you pray, “Give us this day our daily bread” ? 





Has it ever failed? Who sends his sunshine and rain to 


ripen the torn and the wheat? Year after year he sends 
springtime and harvest, and feeds millions. If he so¢ares for 
their bodies, doe’ Hé fi6t MiliGh MiGTS CAFS for their souls? 
Did any of the hungry Jews say, “I will wait before I eat; 
I do not believe that manna will feed me”? Does anybody 
now say, “I do not understand how the seed dies in the 
ground, and yet the plant grows and ripens. I will not eat 
until I know”? Does anybody tell tle children they must 
wait until they are old enough to explain hunger, and deéide 
what food is best before they can eat, and be satisfied? Is 
there any such foolish tall about the soul and the Bread 
of Life? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H. HALL. 


Tir Manna.—The Oriental Christian writers, all the way 
dowh, though familiar with the hardened tamarisk sap called 
mania, seem never to havé swefved from the biblical account, 
nor to have aécounted the manna provided for the children 
of Israel atiything but a miraculous supply. Nowadays we 
are familiar with the modern writers who assume that the 
manta Was the same with the modern drug from thé tarfu 
bush, and seme of whorti suppose the hattiral supply to have been 
immensely greater than now, 6thers that it was supernaturally 
increased, and still others that it was only used as a relish, and 
a¢tually consumed in quantities much less than as if a staple 
artidle of food. Respecting the tiodern artitle, a few general 
ideas may be obtaified from devout Christian travelers, and 
may profitably take the place. of any dry scientific account. 
Tischendorf will be as gladly listened to as any one. In his 
“Reise in dén Orient,” speaking of his eiitraneé into the 
Wady Feiran, he says: “Soon the high rocks on the left bore 
many traces of ancient structures, looking partly like the rock- 
dwellings of Siloam. Apparently they were old grave-pits, 
The nearer we rode to the village, the more beautiful was the 
valley. Tamarisk bushes high as trees, pervaded with a 
honey-like odor, or rather with the scent of thanna,—figs, 
almonds, pomegranates, oranges, olives, and growths quite 
different from the fruit-trees of Germany, we had all about 
us. Many doves and small birds swarmed about us. I 
saw splendid butterflies; proud King’s tapérs bloomed and 
reminded me of the friendly hills of home; water brooks, 
bright and clear, ran murmuring through the green level, 
But more than all, the tall, elegant date-palms, which thrive 
richly here, gave character to the valley.” Speaking, farther 
on, of the manna odor that pervaded all the groves, he says: 
“ Nevertheless we were everywhere assured that the manna 
itself is gathered exclusively from the tamarisks of the Wady 
Sheikh. I was exceedingly glad that I had eome into the 
valley at the beginning of the season when the production of 
the manna occurs; the months of June and July are usually 
taken for that purpose. I wandered curiously from bush te 
bush, in order to discover something with my owneyes. How 
happy I was, when very soon, at one of the highest and widest 
spread bushes, I saw hanging on many twigs, as it were shin- 
ing pearls, like thickening drops of dew. I broke off the 
most beautiful, for I felt persuaded that I held in my hands 
the manna, caught in the act of formation, This thickish 
mass was sticky, and had, very strongly, the same odor whidh 
pervaded the whole bushy wood. I tastéd it; it tasted, so far 
a8 my comparison reached, most nearly like honey, On many 
other bushes I found little exerescences on the twigs which 
at a distance looked like those just described, but near af 
hand I found that they were round thick substances such as 
pass, in other bushes, for the result of, insect-piercing, The 
broken-off twigs with their manna pearls I preserved in & tin 
box; they have kept very well [Tischendorf was writing 
more than a year afterwards]. After some weeks the drops 
were almost liquified, and in place of theit lueid brilliancy 
had acquired a dark brown color. But still, as I write, the 
twigs which I brought home bear the brownish manna lumps 
yet upon them, they feel sticky, and have still the full seent 
which they had in the Wady Sheikh,” Tischendorf’s entire 
aveount is worth reading; of course, but it is far too long te 
give entire, As the writing of a “full man,” it is inficitely 
more interesting, not to say instructive, than that of Ebers, 
or others, who are good specialists, but have never wandered 
inte that laborious but delightful literary paradise in whieh 
Tischendorf was at home. It need scarcely be said that Tis 
chendorf was no believer in the theories that the tamarisk 
manna was the bread foi hedvéh that the children of Israel 
ate. “The manna of to-day,” says Tischendorf, “seems Unly 
a feeble after-effeet of the biblical heavenly bread,” And yet 
oné thing mors from Tischendorf, though both parts of it are 
not whfamiliar éleewhere; “With regard to the ptoblem of 
its falling [that is, none on the sabbath}, we remember that 
Aristotle relates that sometimes at thé rising of the greater 
constellations honey falls gut of the air; and this Pliny car- 
ries still farther, saying that this honey falls at the rising of 
the Pleiades, so that the leaves of the trees and the clothes of 
travelers become sticky with it. With thet is sometishes 
joined the stories of the monks of Tor, about the traces of 
honey which they are reported to find often in the morning 
on the roof of their convent. And again, Welisted assutes 
us that he hes heard from a Jewish rabbi, that im the désert 
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near Damascus manna still to-day falls out of the open 
heaven.” 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





ISRAEL'S URMURINGS, 
Gop’s ERCY. 
DalLy ANNA, 


To HIM THAT OVERCOMETH WILL I GIVE TO EaT OF 
THE HIDDEN MANNA,—REV. 2: 17. 








THIS IS THAT BREAD WHICH C4ME DOWN FROM HEAVEN: 
NOT AS YOUR FATHERS DID KAT MANNA, AND ABB 
DEAD: HE THAT EATATH OF THIS BREAD 
SHALL LIVE FOR EVER. 








BREAD FROM HEAVEN. 


THE BREAD OF GOD 16 KE WHICH 
COMETH DOWN FROM HEAVEN. 


LORD, EVERMORE GIVE US THIS BREAD. 











YOUR FATHER KNOWETH WHAT THINGS 
YE HAVE NEED OF. 








HE THAT COMETH TO ME 
SHALL NEVER HUNGER. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS 


“Come, for the feast is spread.” 

“ Guide me, O thou great Jehovah.” 
“ Bread of heaven, on thee we feed.” 
“‘ Jesus, Master! hear me now.” 
“The Lord will provide.” 

“O Bread, to pilgrims given.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. ‘wv... 


How long did the Israelites continue to praise God for their 
deliverance through the sea? In what respects did Israel’s 
journey illustrate the Christian’s pilgrimage? (Exod. 15: 22- 
27.) In what respect should every Christian make his jour- 
ney to differ from Israel’s? (Exod. 16: 1-3.) What daily 
lesson in his sustaining care did the Lord early give his people? 
(v. 4.) Why did he give the bread in a manner that required 
constant effort on the part of the consumer? (Gen. 3:19; 
2 Thess..3: 10, 11.) What was the result if they attempted to 
store it up for the future? (vs. 19, 20.) Does, or does not, God 
approve of a man’s providing i in health and youth for the time 
of old age and infirmity ? (Prev. 6: 6-8; Luke 11:38; 12: 20.) 
If every man consumed more than his labor ptotuced, what 
would be the condition of the world? How did the Lord’s 
arrangement for feeding Israel prove them? (Deut. 8 : 2, 3.) 
Does poverty, or riches, tend to increase our dependence upon 
God? How early did the Lord require the sacred observance 
of one day in seven? (v. 5; Gen. 2: 3.) 

What knowledge did the Lord continually revive in Israel? 
(v. 6.) Why is it necessary for him to deal with us very much 
as he did with them? (Psa. 106: 11-13.) Why should it not 
be necessary? (Rom. 8: 32.) Who is the object of most of 
our fault-finding? (vs. 7,8.) Are we, or are we not, guilty 
when we intend to mygmur only against the ways of men, and 
really murmur against God? What is our danger in finding 
fault with a sermon? (Luke 10:16.) Name other instances 
of similar danger. (1 Sam.8:7; Rom. 13:2.) How was 
the glory of the Lord revealed to Israel when the manna was 
first given? (vs. 9,10.) Why, probably, did he favor the 
whole congregation with this manifestation? (vs. 11, 12.) 
Describe the manna (Num. 11: 7-9). How long was it given? 
(Exod. 16 : 35.) How long, and why, was an omer of it pre- 
served? (Exod. 16 : 32-34.) How did Jesus feed the multi- 
tudes? What warning does he give all who seek him for 
material good? (John 6: 27.) Why did some refuse to re- 
gard him even as Moses’ equal? (John 6 : 30-82.) What is 


manna, 17. In what ways was this manna cooked? 18. How 
did the miraculous manna resemble natural manna? 19. In 
what respects were the two kinds of manna unlike? 20. Why 
were miracles often in harmony with natural things? 21. 
Why was the manna called bread? 22. Why did Jesus call 
himself the true bread from heaven? 23. In what way ought 
we to ask God for our food? 24. When did the manna cease? 
25. In what spirit would devout Israelites receive the manna? 
26. How should we receive our daily food? 27. How should 


we receive the true bread from heaven? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. What food did God rain from 
heaven? 2. When did the people gather the food? 3. When 
did they gather food for the sabbath? 4. How do we ask for 
food, in the Lord’s Prayer? 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 


1, What can you tell me about Marah? 2. What about 
Elim? 3. What wilderness were the children of Israel journey 


ing through, in our present lesson? 4. What did they say to 


Moses and Aaron by way of complaint? 5. Against whom 
did they really murmur? 6. What did the Lord send them? 
7. On what day was there no manna? 8. Who first rested 
on the seventh day, and when? (Gen.2: 2.) 9. “God blessed 
the seventh day, and sanctified it,’ and we are commanded 
to observe it. Repeat, in concert, the fourth commandment. 
10. This life is but a wilderness journey. We will gratefully 
remember the “rest day,” and be sustained by the “true bread 
from heaven” as indicated in our golden text, which I will 
ask the primary class to recite. 





WAYS OF WORKING. 


BIRTHDAY THANK OFFERINGS. 


In more than one Sunday-school there hangs a con- 
tribution-box near the door, with the inscription, “ Birth- 
day Offerings.” The idea of this is, that every teacher, 
and that every scholar, is to note his or her birthday, on 
the Sunday nearest to it, by dropping into that box the 


equivalent of as many cents as the years of the age of 


the giver, to be applied to some well-understood object 
of beneficence, 

At the Olivet Sunday-school, New York City, of which 
the Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler is pastor and superinten- 
dent, an effort was made to raise a special offering for 
missions by birthday gifts, on Easter Sunday last. 
Envelopes were issued inscribed thus: 


OLIVET SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Easter Sunday, April 10, 1887. 
THANK OFFERING FOR MISSIONS. 


How old art thou? (Gen. 47:8.) The Lord hath 
blessed me hitherto (Josh. 17 : 14). 
What shall I render unto the Lord for all his 
benefits? (Psa. 116: 12.) 














Accompanying these envelopes in their distribution 
were explanatory cards, as follows: 





Remember for how many years the Lord has 
kept you, and what blessings he has bestowed upon 
you, in giving you your birth in a Christian land, 
where you can read the Bible, and go to church 
and Sunday-school. 

Ifyou feel thankful for all his goodness, put as 
many pennies in this envelope as you were years 
old on your last birthday, seal it up, and bring it 
to Sunday-school on Easter Sunday. 











Of the result of this effort Mrs. Schauffler writes: 

“The effort to raise a little extra money in the Olivet 
Sunday-school by this plan, was so very successful that 
perhaps some other school would like to try it. We 


the great truth which the manna should ever suggest to us? | 88V¢ out the envelopes [with the accompanying cards] 


(John 6 : 48-58.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. Where was the wilderness of Sin? 
2. Show that a month had passed since leaving Egypt. 


three weeks before Easter, and on Easter Sunday they 
were returned, with the pennies in them, varying in 
amount from eighty-five cents to five, and the sum-total 


regular weekly contribution, which was given as usual, 


$. What did the people need? 4. What fond memory had | and which was quite up to the average amount.” 


they of Egypt? 5. What complaint was made against Moses 


and Aaron? 6. Why did Moses say, “ Your murmurings are 





derediiads we"? 2, Why wese niendou . 8 Ex RECITING THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


plain the words, “I will rain bread from heaven.” 9. What 


In many Sunday-schools the recitation of the Ten 


was the rule for daily gathering? 10. What was the rule Commandments forms a portion of the opening service, 


against keeping the manna? il. What was the sabbath 
rule? 12. What happened when some gathered more and 


either weekly or monthly. Various methods of recita- 
tion are adopted, according to the tastes or the character- 


some gathered less? 13. What happened when “some of | istics of the particular schools employing them. 


them left of it until the morning”? 14. How did those disobey 
who went out on the sabbath, and found none? 15. How did 


God thus prove the people? 16. Describe the miraculous 





was $76.27. This effort in no way interfered with our 


The simplest method is that of merely reading the 
commandments in unison. Another method is that of 
following each commandment, as read by the super- 





intendent, or as recited by the school, with the chanted 
response : 

Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts te keep 
this law. 

In some instances, at the close of the recitation the 
added response is chanted : 

And write all these thy laws in our hearts, we beseech thee, 
Amen, 

A method adopted by the Park Place Sunday-school 
of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, arranges an appropriate 
New Testament response to each commandment as it is 
recited. The recitation of the commandments may be 
by the superintendent, with the response given by the 
entire school; or this order may be reversed. Again, it 
may be one department of the school which gives the 
commandment, and another department which gives 
the response. The order of the arranged responses is 
as follows: : 

Thou shalt have no other 


Thou shalt worship the Lord 
gods before me, 


thy God, and him only shalt 
thou serve. 
Il. 
Thou shalt not make unto 
thee any graven image, 





Little children, keep your 
selves from idols, 
III. 
Thou shalt not takethe name| But let your communication 
of the Lord thy God in vain. | be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay: for 
whatsoever is more than these 








cometh of evil. 
IV. 
Remember the sabbath day| For the Son of man is Lerd 
to keep it holy, also of the sabbath, 
Vv. 
Honor thy father and thy| Children, obey your parents 
mother, in the Lord; for this is right 
VIL 
Thou shalt not kill, And ye know that ne mur 
derer hath eternal life abiding 
in him, 
VII. 
Thou shalt not commit adul-| Neither fornicators,.. mer 
tery. adulterers... shall inherit the 
kingdom of God, 
VIII. 


Thou shalt not steal, Let him that stole steal no 
more; but rather let him laber 
... With his hands, 

Ix. 

Thou shalt not bear false wit-| Let all... evil speaking be 
ness against thy neighbor. put away from you, ... and be 
ye kind one to another. 

x.. 

Thou shalt not covet...any-| But covet earnestly the best 

thing that is thy neighbor’s, gifts, 
xI. 

School in Concert.—And if there be any other commandment, 
it is briefly comprehended in this saying, namely, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. 

Instead of the above-given closing response (which 
applies only to the last five commandments), this might 
be used, from 1 John 8: 


And this is his commandment, That we should believe on the 


name of his Son Jesus Christ, and love one another as he gave 
us commandment. 








AVERTING SUNDAY SICKNESS, 


It can hardly be questioned that with the average 
person, young or old, there is a greater liability to that 
measure of sickness which will keep one at home on 
Sunday than on any other day of the week. Men will 
succumb to a Sunday sickness who would battle against it 
on a week-day. Women will find it dangerous tc leave 
their homes on Sunday in weather that they would zeso- 
lutely brave for a day’s shopping or concert attending, 
And children who can be out of doors all of Saturday, 
are often too indisposed to attend Sunday-school on the 
day following. 

In the Sunday-school of the Washington Street Con- 
gregational Church at Toledo, Ohio, a prescription for 
one type of Sunday sickness has been proposed, which 
is worthy of consideration elsewhere. In The Helper, 
a monthly paper issued by that Sunday-school, the facts 
in the premises are given as herewith : 

Where are those 161 scholars? What 161 scholars? We 
will show you: , 


Average enrollment for past quasi. seccemceceee 608 
Average attendance“ “ oocebeansetmmn’ GO 


The difference ........ saiae Een 





In other words, 161 of our members are absent from the 
school every Sunday. They surely are not all out of the city! 
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It dded not seem probable that 161 of us could be sidk every 
Buriday for a whole quarter; but, sttangé as it seems, it is true. 
It is « fearful malady that has broken out among us, and it 
requires very prompt and heroic treatment. 

We do not run a "free dispensary,” but out of * ptire love for 
the patients” we prescribe the following 

UNFAILING REMEDY. 

On Sunday morning, rise at six; use plenty of cold water on 
the face; eat a plain, hearty breakfast. Then mix up and take 
tniernally dose composed of équal parte of thé following 
ingredients, Harnély ! 

Wiil. 

Puih; 

Bitergy. 

Determination. 

Self-réspect, 

Respect for God’s day. 

Respect for God’s house, 

A desire to be somebody. 
Btit well; add ao little lové just #6 itidke it tweet. Repeat 
the dosé every three mintites till Sunduy-sen6el Hite, dnlew 
Feliéf Gdniés HOOheF. If the day is Bhorniy; Ati GkteFhal Applica- 
tion of over-shoes, rubber coats, and umbrellas Will be bétie- 
ficial. We shall confidently look for many wonderful cures 
among our 161 patients. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_—~——— 


THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES* 


Seven stall books of the New Testanient ate lasted 
togétlier as the “Catholic Bpistles,” though the teri is 
Aot applicable to all of theth, atid is at best misleaditie 
$6 tiatiy ttiifds. These nott-Patiline letters, iti the preserit 
stage of “ ctiticisin,” have an interest for biblicél students 
qtite disproportionate to the plate they oé¢upy ih the 
Gard. Hehce a full and reverent disthstion of the 
authorship and related questions is to be weldotted. 
Df, Gloag, who has already published & volume erititled 
Intteduetion to the Pauline Bpistles, gives us now & 
GOmMpatiion volume treating the Catholi¢ Bpistiés in the 
faite method. Somv readefs will be sutprised that a6 
thih is to be said tondeftiing thet, But it shotild be 
feiietiibered that thesé writings have béeli mofe fre- 
quently than the others denied a place in the eahot, that 
they hive beet tised As ftidtetial for wild thebries tespect- 
ifig diffetehves Of 6pitiién aihofig the Apdstléd, ahd that 
they do pfesdiit some pectiliat diffictiities: Dr, Gldag 
has thetéfore done Wisely in inakifig his disétisdions full. 

After a géhefal ihtfoduetion, he treats 6f the books ih 
the ordér of 6 English Biblé=-James, 1 Peter, 9 Peter, 
1 Joha, 9 John, 8 Johh, 4nd Jude. While hé ptoposes 
$6 G6nfitie himself to “ iritréduetion,” he gives at elas- 
tié tefiti a Wide faige. Soifie mattets belon#ing to bibli- 
el theology, ahd even to exegesis, Ate inttodtéed ih the 
forth of dissertations: Thé véxed qiestiéfi is to Which 
Tainés Wrote thé epistlé bearing that Hate is caféfully 
treated, atid the aécotfipdhying disseftatiéns afe upon 
“The Patiliné and Jactbtin Views of Jtistification,;” 
“ Reseihblariées [td othef New Testaiiedt books; ete.] 
ih the Epistle of James,” “The Anointing Of the Bick.” 

Thé thtes essiys appended toe thé itittodtction of 
i Petet ate all quite important: “ Peters Résidence at 
Rote,” “ Petrine Theéoldgy,” “The Bathatoldgy of Peter.” 
Naturally, the last is the longest, and will attfact most 
attention: Thé avthof is catidid i his @kégesia and 
argument, and the 66fi¢ltsiofi he tédchés is 4 safé Otic, 
guardedly stated. In dealing with the Second Epistle 
of Peter, the question of authotship (“authenticity ” 
Dr. Gloag terms it) is allowed its proper prominence, 
and the relation of this epistle te that of Jude is subse- 
quently discussed. ‘oe es 
_ The First Epistle of John presents few difficulties; 
but the dissertations on “The Heavenly Witnesses,” and 
“ Gnosticism as referred to in John’s Epistle,” are valu- 
able. The two short Episties of the beloved disciple do 
not call for very elaborate treatment; but the author has 
dealt fully with the difficult questions conneeted with the 
Epistle of Jude, and he adds two interesting essays upon 
“ The Assumption of Moses ” and “The Book of Enoch,” 
the two apocryplial works supposed to bé éited in the 
CAfiotical Epistle, 

The position of De. Gloag aa a ctitie is candid put 
cofiservative. Too iiidiiy théories connécted with the 
Ofigini of the Catholic Epistles até pure gueasss, and it is 
Well to avoid committing ofie’s aélf te aly ad¥ocdcy of 
tém. Dr. Gloag secepta ati arly date for the “ Teach- 
ing” (A. D. 80-100), aid uses it in disctissing the Epistle 
of James. In defenidiiig thé getiiitieriess add cdticnicity 
of 2 Peter, hé britigs thé disctidsion tip to daté, aid 
Bliiind tip thilé: 5" Oni thé whole, thé balance of evideuss 


. *introdtittion to thé Catholic. H  D.D. 
<- oy Episties; By Patati J Som Sel 
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id in fivor of thé Hpistié; altholich by no means to de 
vidéily 4s ih the dase of ihost of the other books uf the 
New Testament” (i; 228). 

The volume séems well ddapted for use in our theslogi 
ch] séthinaried ag a Btatidard work of reference for those 
beginning tle study of New Testambnt Introduction. 





Within the last few years, there bias Fisei in England 
aii interest it the pétsolidlity afid thé wiitiigs of Shelley 
Which has bee more steddy thati that shown in the 
ihajérity of literaty fashions oF cilia. This liiteredt has 
Hot extended ts Aniéficd, Whets Browning clubs aré at 
préséiit sotiéewhat poplar bit in London the list of 
ptiblicaticts, by the Shelley Society or by oFdinary pub- 
lishing hétidea, has betoiié ofé Of considerable length 
ad of somé importance. Shelley's strong but painful 
dtdina of THS Cenici has besa atidied anew, and the 
whole body of his writitigs has béen subjected to analysis 
aid 6ver-atialysis, Finally, Professor Edward Dowden, 
Ati Able but soitiewhat citatic and octasionally over- 
enthusiastic eritic, had prepared ahd piiblished a very 
exhaustive Life of Perey Bysshe Shelley; in two large and 
costly volumes. The author has studied the subject with 
affection atid thofdtglifiesd; all aceésdillé theans of 
information have been consulted; and here are accu- 
mulated whatever is necessary for the formation of a 
right opinion of the eminent poet. In a brilliant essay 
oft Pos, who was fii domé Bénie & follower of Shelley, 
Mr. Andrew Lang has said: "The viler charges and 
insinuations of Griswold may be refuted, but no skill 
ean make Poe seem an amiable or an ascetic human 
being.” A similar remark may be m&deé concerniig 
Bhelley and this latest bivgrapliy. Prvfesdot Dowdéeh 
finds tio great difficulty in disposing of sorié Ovet-efitical 
atitavbtists, or unjust charges: but Bhelley’s treatment 
of his fifst wife cannot be justified for the very plaia 
reason that it was unjustifiable. Religiously, Shelley 
seems to have been an atheist whdé passed to pantheism, 
and who, if his life had been spared; would most prob- 
ably have become atheist. His place ih poetry is hardly 
doubtful, It is not possible to day absolutely who was 
the greatest of the English romantie poets (to borrow 
Taine’s term) at the beginning of the century, Scott 
was oncé so considéred, biit cannot longer be; indeed, 
he himself retired before thé risitig glory of Byron, who 
is how comparatively little esteethed, and is rated by the 
hasty Swirburne as & motntebank on thé ittellectual 
level 6f Thomas Shadwell, Keats is called by John 
Fiske, in dome tespeets, the gteatest English poet since 
Milton; while Coleridge has written almdit the best 
short poem in thé language, ahd Wordsworth, despite 
his prosy flatriess, is at his best # grédt poet, Shelley 
riay not outrank these; bit hé was; at ahy rate, a truer 
poet than Byron, 4 largér dingef than Keats, and the 
possessor of # sustained pdwer which Coleridge did not 
have. The breadth and value of his work Professor 
Dowden makes sufficieritly plains But thié ufinédéeasifily 
swollen biography is ehiéfly valdable as 4 store-louse 
from which we may draw facts upon whieh out personal 
coheltisiofis may be based. As @ picve of criticisin the 
three or four paged devoted to Shelley in Brovke’s Primer 
of English Literature could hardly be matcled by ahy- 
thirig Professor Dowden has said. Oonsidetidg thé price 
of the work, the engravings are riot praiseworthy; those 
on steel are fairly good, but the Woddceuts dre rather 
shabby. (2 vols., 9X64 inches, eloth, pp, xvi, 654; vill, 
686, Philadelphia: J: B. Lippincott Go, Prive; $9.00.) 





Messrs: Puthari’s Sid Have doné 4 govd service t6 
Atheritat féadéets by feidsding heré two derviceable re- 
detit Hooks of traVel or ObserVatiof. The fitst, The Balan 
Peninduld, bY M. Biitle de Laveleye, the politieal econs- 
nist, Has 4 tithely intefeét ndw that the dffhits oF 
Bulgaria, Rotitidila, and the néighburitig ptiricipalities, 
aré Of 86 ptéat itiportance itt thé presetit afid the imme 
diaté futuré. The atithor whites thé técortlé of & tour of 
obsétration, fot 4 history: AHA his pages glow with af 
althost affectionaté enthusiasm, which will surpfiae the 
redder tihfathiiliar with fie sithatibti: A littlé calitiér 
and coldéf critical tempér Wotild have made the bodk 
tidte valuable; bht Ghovgl {4 héte stated t6 show how 
unfortinate Would bé atiy réductio of those fii? lahds 
to thé etushed cotidition of 4 Poland or an Ite’and: The 
volume will be found valuable in public librafies afid in 
HeWspapet offices, Whére it tidy be nésded for special 
réferehce atiy day~“Stotlind As M Was aid Ab M fi, 
though it coities ftom the comhpétetit hahd and the ¢yrr- 
pathetic héatt of the Dike of Afgyll, tiust bé pro 
nounced less valuable thati M. de Laveléye’s description 
of a less fainiliaf ahd: The histotital chupteté ate the 
best; the foitiatitic past Of Sevtland; the elad-syitem, 








cvttare life, are destribed briefly but clearly, afd with 
dite sympathy and patriotism, Thé Duke of Atyyl 
writes Gkclusively from the standpviit of aristocracy 
atid inherited Wedlth, and cotistantly ttidefrates the set- 
vices wrdtight by “iniddle class” industry, ahd slee 
unidérstates the thanifest evils which have groWwh tip 
thet the landlord system which he deems ko béteficent. 
The Scvtlatd of Burns, of Hdiribtiteh ctiltiré, afd v1 
Glasgow thrift, is but ithpurfertly portrayed. Thé author 
evidently hid id his inlitd two awfil bogies, ote at Hiviie 
Bhd ths other abroad; ons too often right, and thé other 
rately, if @¥er; tight; dhe At dristotrat by birth, atid the 
other an &Prhtiani: to wit; Mr. Gladstone atid Mi. Henry 
George. They are felt, fit téntioned; and against 
thett the leatied, the patristic, and the pious Duke of 
Argyll makes the best atgumetit he can in behalf of Very 
coniwervative Libétaliani, which to the Atiierican redder 
seers Acaréély distinguishable frotm Toryism: The work, 
aftef all, is Ghidfly WAldablé for its pittured of old Seit- 
lahd, Which BOMHetiMes Are ds ¢lobitiy as those Of Blizh- 
bethan Pinpland, lately painted by Mf. Hubett Hull. 
Thé suthors uss OF capital letters, it Should be added, is 
as wearisome as Carlyle’s. (The Balkah Pehitistla, 
1 vol., with map. Price, $4.50.—Scotland As It Was and 
As ItIs. 9 ¥éla:, ilitistrated. Prict, $8.60. New York: 
@: P. Puttiam’s Sons.) 


Prot thé uipithered writtips of the late Bdwitt Persy 
Whipple, ifi Hihtuseript of ih the pefibditals, twi boutid 
voltimi@s have KeéH cbllétted sities hid death, One Of 
thésd, Recolléctidtis 6f Eitinerit Meh, has Already Beéh 
@dinifiefided iff thesé Gollititi#. Thé secbhd, AméerHdan 
Litevohire, and Othe? Papers, id leds praiséworthy, ad 
does nét show the powétt Of Mf. Whipple at thelF best. 
It lacks the freshness and spontaneity which made the 
persdiinl Fevbllevtiong 46 feAdable. The lotigest divition 
i the voluiHé, that 6H Atnétidan literature, Wak pre- 
pated by Mt. Whipple for the Centenitial, at 4 beries of 
Out literary priduttions tp to that tithe. He chiefly a 
Gelled ih porttayihg ati itidividual and his books froth 
Varyiig polite Of view, ind His printipal filltited Were 
due to His Mit of broad perspective, The paftictilat 
authof, fot thé inoient, filled the whole field. Whip» 
plé’s Works Ate valiiiblé as gritips of separate stidiéd; 
but whet He thade his own grotipings, in latge divisions, 
he fell fit below his master, Macaulay, who Was hitisélf 
fiot at hid Best i that kind 6f Work. This sttidy 6f 
Athéri¢ah literature is too histy, too latidatory, afid too 
fall of habied, to hive thuch lastiig valde. Better ia 
every way ia thé elaborate study of Webster as & ifialiter 
of English style, already familiat to the owners of a one- 
voldine selection from Webster’s speeclies, issued some 
ten years since. Hveh herd thé tohe is too worshipful; 
but many wise things ate well said, as in the other Chap- 
ters on Emerson dnd Carlyle, and i Mr. Whipple’s 
tribute to his deat friend, Statr King. Mr: Whipple, 
though the equal ftiend and fellow-worker of many great 
met, is likely to fall out of hote ad a critic: He did & 
valuable pioneér wotk when too many reviewers wefe 
bentimentalists, and too many reaflets were ignorant, and 
his books are still both readable and instrubtive, But ft 
is already apparént that lie lacked thé original force of 
a Lowell, and the definite attittide of an Arnold. Had 
coufagé arid philotopliy been added to knowledge, his 
famie would have beén moré secure: (7$ XK 5} iiiches, 
eloth, pp. ix; 316; Bdston: Ticknor & Ov. Price; $1.60.) 





Ths apparetitly interminiblé series of books Abbott 
Carlyle recelvés its latest addition in the Oorresponttente 
Between Goethe and Carlyls, the secotid bf Professor 
Ghatles Eliot Nottoti’s libtaty of Oatlylé corréapondence, 
designed to cdfrett thé iiisstittemernté, atid often the 
acerbitie’, of Mr. Froute’s books, The present collértivtr 
18 thé most Amidbls yet presehted; Cariyle’s attitiide 
towafd Goethe wis dikeipular and yet friendly, while 
Guethe's towatd Caflyle was sympathetic withott being 
patrotiizing: This reiastie, from ori¢inal manuscript 
Hw spktatell by thé Getihati Ocean, will be valvable 
for reference and occasional #tddy; tieAnwWhile, most 
readers can advantugé0u8l¥ spétid their time over Faust. 
and Sartor Résartis, rather than over these letters, With 
their mutndl conferences ahd compliments, dnd their 
récoris Of preseiits giver and received. The world now&- 
dayé has tod midny bdoks of reminiscence, epistles, and 
wha. (73X5§ inches, pp. xix, $62. New York: Mav- 
millan and Company. Price, $2.00.) 


Botte pledsdtit papers on Ralph Waldo Emerton: His 
Matefhal Ahcéstors, with sortie Reminiscences of Hitt; 
Were contHbiited t6 The Literary World, a year of tb 
ago, BY the Rev. Dr. D. G. Haskins of Cathbridgé, & 
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some things both new and ‘interesting, and were after- 
wards republished, very properly, in a pamphlet, the 
limited edition of which was soon exhausted. They now 
reappear in book form, illustrated with unfamiliar por- 
traits, and may properly be placed on the shelf contain- 
ing Mr. Alexander Ireland’s Reminiscenoes of Emerson, 
Dr, Holmes’s biography, Mr. John Morley’s essay, Mr. 


.G. W. Cooke’s study, and the wildly eulogistic papers 


read at the Concord Summer School of Philosophy. 
After a period of acrid denunciation and fulsome lauda- 
tion, we are coming to know the real Emerson, great but 
faulty. ‘(7 < 5 inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. xi, 151. 
Boston : Cupples, Upham, & Co. Price, $1.00.) 


Edward Garrett’s happy way of combining instructive 
thought with an agreeable story is illustrated in The 
Family Council, a book on family government, composed 
of papers which originally appeared in The Quiver. 
Beginning with the advent of the first child, the author 
traces the life of a household through many years, until 
the children found homes of their own, (74 <5 inches, 
pp. 234. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 
Price, $1.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


A carefully prepared Concordance of the Divina Com- 
media of Dante, by Professor Edward Allen Fay, of the 
National Deaf Mute College, Washington, is shortly to 
be published by the Dante Society, of which Mr. James 
Russell Lowell is president, and Professor Charles Eliot 
Norton is vice-president. In the Modern Language 
Notes for May, 1887, Professor Fay gives a list of the 
words which, so far as he knows, are used only by Dante; 
and he invites criticisms or corrections of this list. 


Forms of prayer oftenest repeated and longest remem- 
bered, are those which were learned in childhood. What- 
ever will help to fix habits of prayer, and create an interest 
in prayer, in childhood and youth, may be welcomed as 
an important factor in Christian training. A Daily 


Prayer Manual, for boys from eight to fourteen years of 


age, has been prepared by the Rev. William Baker, D.D., 
head master of the famous Merchant Taylors’ School. 
The book can be conveniently carried in the pocket, the 
print is good, and the arrangement of material excellent. 
It contains morning and evening prayers, prayers for 
each day of the week, and prayers for special objects. 
The Apostles’ Creed, the Ten Commandments, and a few 
choice hymns, are inserted, It is for sale, on this side of 
the water, by James Hammond, Philadelphia. 


A hearty and appreciative tribute to the superiority of 
American authors, in the line of short stories, is given 
by The Spectator, of London. “ We have long felt,” it 
says, “that in the art of writing short stories—an art 
which is more difficult than it secms to the idle reader— 
American authors are greater proficients than their 
English rivals. ,.. No intelligent reader of the lighter 
American and English magazines, ir. which short stories 
are numerous, can fail to feel how much more original 
in theme and artistic in treatment is such work in the 
former than in the latter. To mention but a single 
example, we recall reading in Harper’s Magazine, about 
two years ago, a short story entitled How Faith Came 
and Went, from the pen of an entirely unknown author, 
which seemed to excite no special attention, but which, 
had it appeared in one of our periodicals, would cer- 
tainly have been singled out by critics and readers as a 
production of remarkable genius and beauty.” This 
story was, in fact, written by Mrs. Annie Trumbull 
Slosson, who is not unknown to readers of The Sunday 
School Times. Of the stories of another contributor to 
these pages—Mrs. Rose Terry Couke—The Spectator 
says: “ Within her chosen boundaries her handling has 
firmness, determinativeness, and pcwer, and it is that 
power which belongs to vivid veracity of portraiture, not 
that which is cheaply purchased by a choice of morbid 
or painful themes. ... Everywhere we feel that we are 
dealing with a true artist.” 


A free circulating library for providing home teaching 
and reading for the blind in any part of the United 
States, has been established in Philadelphia. The books 
are in the embossed type invented by Dr. Moon of Eng- 
land, which is especially adapted to the use of those who 
have become blind since their youth, or whose sense of 
touch has been blunted by laboring with their fingers. 
Those who knew how to read before Lecoming blind can 
learn the system in a few weeks. Alphabet and reading- 
cards will be mailed to any address on receipt of ten 
cents to pay cost and postage. The library is unsecta- 


tian, and consists of the Bible in sixty-five parts, and of 





over two hundred and fifty volumes of history, travels, 
biography, poetry, etc.; and the books desired will be 
loaned to any blind person, to be returned at the end of 
a month or before. Postage is one cent for two ounces, 
and stamps should accompany requests for books. Should 
persons using the library feel unable to send the postage, 
by stating the fact the outgoing postage will be supplied. 
Books are also sold at actual cost, to accommodate those 
who may wish to own them, The poor who wish to own 
some portion of Scripture, and who cannot pay for it, 
will be helped, as far as possible. It is hoped that com- 
mittees will be formed in towns and cities to visit the 
blind, encourage them to learn, and to establish free 
branch libraries, The preparation of the publications 
rests with a board of nine managers, who are represen- 
tatives of the leading denominations, and no book can 
be published without their approval, The library is in 
the custody of Mr. John P. Rhoads, business superin- 
tendent of the Bible House, corner of Seventh and 
Walnut Streets, Philadelphia; and all correspondence 
regarding books, alphabets, etc., may be addressed to him. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1887. 
Fifth International Sunday-school Convention, at Chicago, 
Tilinois........ June 1-3 


Pee eee eee cocecceee seeeee 





California, state, at Santa Rosa..........ssssseesseeesees 0 beac June 7-9 
Missouri, state, Clinton........ b cnnede decdecbesstevsoe dcvcce eevee’ June 7-9 
Ohio, state, at Elyria........... +000 sbsetbb tescccebeenticcseeetesees June 7-9 
West Virginia, state, at Ravenswood.......... @ coccdecee sesees June 7-9 
Nebraska, state, Grand Island.........06..00 5 pr bvedareiens June 8-10 
New York, state, at Syracuse... .....sccesecssssssscceeesesees June 9-11 
Dakota, state, at Watertown........0...s00 June 14-16 














Towa, state, at Des Moines......... June 15-17 
Colorado, state, at Greely........00scccccsee cesses «June 21-23 
Indiana, state, at Columbus........0c0scccoscecsceee sosscses June 21-23 
Minnesota, state, at Litchfield..............-.csc00 a tbabes «June 28-30 
Wyoming, territorial, at Rawlins .............cc00seeeeee June 29, 30 
Pennsylvania, state, at Harrisburg............sessese0 October 11-13 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK IN THE 
OLD WORLD. 


Sunday-school work in Spain, as reported at the May 
meeting of the Foreign Sunday-school Association, pro- 
gresses steadily. There is a great demand at Escomar 
for picture-cards, illustrated tracts, and books to lend 
to the families represented in the school. More books 
and papers are needed in the Cadiz Sunday-schools, 
whose membership has greatly increased. The same 
need is felt at Malaga. At Huelva, to which the society 
has recently sent a gift of Bibles and hymn-books, there 
are forty scholars, Some of the older ones assist in 
teaching the younger. 

The Methodist Episcopal Sunday-schools and church 
of Oporto, Portugal, have enjoyed a “time of refresh- 
ing.” Three teachers of the day-school, with three of 
the older scholars, have recently decided for Christ. 
Many adults attend the Sunday-school sessions. Copies 
of the Sundsy-school paper are distributed outside of the 
school, and the lending library does steady work. There 
are two Sunday-schools attached to this mission, with 
168 scholars and fifteen teachers. About fifty adults 
attend the Sunday services. 

As usual, the German Committee on this occasion pre- 
sented the fullest reports, Bohemia being largely repre- 
sented. At Ronnow, the Sunday-school encounters great 
difficulties. The families are so poor that the school has 
to be closed during the cold months, because the chil- 
dren have not sufficient warm clothing to permit of their 
going out; and there is no one to give instruction to the 
fifty or sixty who live too far off to attend at all. A cor- 
respondent writes concerning the fifteen Sunday-schools 
in the parish of Nimburg, which are all from three to 
six years old, and contain about three hundred and eighty 
children. All the teachers meet one afternoon in the 
week for preparation. The want of libraries and maps 
is greatly felt. The benefits of Sunday-school teaching 
upon the candidates for confirmation is so evident that 
the Presbytery of Bohemia has at last recognized the 
institution, and it has been incorporated by law asa part 
of the church. 

At Nordlingen, near Munich, Bavaria, three hundred 
children and nineteen teachers are gathered in the school. 
It is difficult to secure the attendance of the older schol- 
ars, as they are obliged by law to attend service in the 
morning and catechetical instruction in the afternoon. 
The people here are not among the very poorest. 

An interesting letter has been received from the Ger- 
man colony at Fernow, Russia, asking for a gift of Sun- 





day-school papers to a school which has been in existence 
for two years. It already numbers two hundred scholars, 
fifty of whom have been drawn in by the magnetism of 
the library which has just been started, All the teachers 
are busy collecting funds for its increase among a people 
most of whom are not rich, and among those who, in the 
main, are not friendly to the enterprise. 

At Florette, France, there are four teachers and twenty- 
five children in the school, and the Feuille de Dimanche 
is of great use. The children attend in spite of the pro- 
hibition of the Rationalist official preachers. The Rev. 
Mr. De Puy maintains fourteen Sunday-schools in his 
large parish of Florace. He can hold sessions at each 
only about once a fortnight. 

At Trabia, Italy, there is a Sunday-school of fifty chil- 
dren, largely of Roman Catholic parents, since only about 
thirty people attend the two other public services. There 
are five thousand people in the village. A very interest- 
ing Bible-class of about forty young men is held at night. 
Two of its members have expressed a desire to unite 
with the church, 





EDUCATIONAL, 


—Mr. Moody’s Bible School, which was such a success 
at Mount Hermon last summer, will be transferred to 
Northfield, Massachusetts, this year, because of the bet- 
ter arrangements at the latter place for boarding a large 
number of young men. The school is to open July 3, 
and Mr, Moody thinks that probably not less than five 
handred students, from all parts of the country, will be 
present, Among the well-known Christian workers who 
are to be present is the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, of Lon- 
don. The school will continue probably but two weeks 
this year, on account of the convocation meetings whica 
are to follow it. Mr. Moody is to spend the summer at 
Northfield. 


—A prominent objection to the education of American 
youth in Germany has been based on the skeptical 
atmosphere which was likely to surround them there, 
and on the drinking habits, to the example of which 
they would be exposed on every side. With a view to 
obviate this difficulty, Mrs. Mary B. Willard, a sister of 
the well-known temperance advocate, Miss Frances E, 
Willard, has opened an American Home School for 
Girls, at the German capital, Berlin, where Christian 
influences are to surround the inmates, and where neither 
wine nor beer will have a place as a beverage. Mrs, 
Willard gives as her references Mrs. President Cleveland 
and Mrs. General Logan of Washington; the Hon. 
George W. Pendleton, American Minister at Berlin; 
Bishops Foss and Ninde, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; the Rev. Dr. John H. Vincent and Professor 
Dr. Charles A. Briggs of New York, and many other 
persons of prominence. Miss Frances E. Willard, writ- 
ing on the subject, says: “ Living myself in that city 
[of Berlin] many years ago, when we had beer on the 
table as naturally as we have water on our tables in 
America, I appreciate the attempt of Mrs. Willard, 
which involves no little moral courage on her part. Her 
loyalty to total abstinence so impressed her German ser- 
vants, that of their own free will they proposed to drink 
milk instead of beer. I have heard nothing parallel to 
this action on their part.” Letters of inquiry concern- 
ing this school should be addressed to Miss Ruby L 
Gilbert, 161 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


PERSONAL. 

—The Rev. Samuel W. Duffield, who has been a fre- 
quent and valued contributor to The Sunday School 
Times, died at his residence in Bloomfield, New Jersey, 
on Thursday, May 12, at the age of forty-three years, 
In addition to his abundant labors as a Presbyterian 
pastor, Mr. Duffield did much literary work, both in 
prose and verse. His latest published volume was on 
English Hymns; Their Authors and History. He leaves 
unpublished a correspondent volume on Latin Hymna, 
on which he has been for some time engaged. 


—Mr. John T. Napier, who was for nearly seven years 
on the editorial staff of The Sunday School Times, died 
at Rothesay, Scotland, on Friday, April 29. Mr. Napier 
was a scholar of rare attainments, and a man of yet rarer 
admirableness and worth. Not yet thirty years old, he 
had already accomplished a large life-work, while he 
had given cause of larger expectation to those who 
recognized his possibilities beyond his highest achieve- 
ments so far. A year ago he returned from the United 
States to his native Scotland, in the hope of regaining 
his former health, and of resuming again his invaluable 
labors in the conduct of this periodical, to the success of 
which they had contributed so largely. His early death 
is a greater loss to the readers of these pages than cam 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in general ner- 
vous prostration, Dr, A. G. Bissell, Detroit, 
Mich., saya: “I have used it in a severe casé 
of general nervous prostration, and ami very 
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It is true Palmer's hymtis in the hymn 
books of the day, but no hymn-book contains all, and 
only thé Mest récérit coritaif the vest, 
“Marshall,” in the “Observer” for May 12, 1887, 
says :—I have been sipping honey from a bountiful 
of flowets. My gafdéfi i6 a bdold, af@ my 
are hymns. If this were Christmas time, f 
would bé wishing myself able to present a copy of this 
bootie to & htimber of niy Christian frietids. it wottid 
‘make « beautiful gift at any season of the year. I te 
fer to the ‘ Poetical Works of Ray Puimer,’ ,,, There 
aft other hyiihists among us, bit I do hot think f 
could mention among American hymn writers, living 
Or dead, thé eqiial of Dr. Ray Palmer.” 
Matiing price, $2.50, postpaid, For sale by books 
Beliefs, Of Addfess A. 8S. BARNES & OO., Piblishéts, 
iii William Street, New York. 
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We want all the OLD BOOKS we can 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
atthe following rates, which incl postage: 

ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price per copy 
for any number of copies less than five. Toa lowear 
acriber, half price ($1.00). 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
=" ayear. To new su! price (50 


CLUB RATES. 


‘When the teachers-of a school unite In subscribing 
for a number of —-, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates 

FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one yo $1.50 each for old 
gsobscribers, and half pri ce (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jess than five. 

TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers, and half rice (63 cents} for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
‘lees than ten. 


TWENTY OR MORE © Copies, one year, $1.00each for 
old subscribers, a Leng? ice (60 cents) for new, The 
total number of bot: th old and new together to be not 
less than twenty. 

Ifa school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
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a club subscription is renewed by some oP rd 
sont than the one who sent the previous er] ~] 
en poreen will eotige the pub’ ol 4, stating th 
ma P he poy bes for takes the place of the one 
HE iE WACE-AATE PLAN cai ates ied because ot 
ho more judicious adve: ng yy A 
could be made than that @ Jair trial 
goer. A ae | cubeosies 1s entities to the Dall rate 
whi not be or to any subscriber 





beyond 
the time pa’ unless b; 
gen! Lr a elu ‘wil tas ins courinued at the at the 
ration 0} C) 
refore pte = a carly. 


a any one issue of the , toe 
able eins: teachers ut of a school to examine it, wi u be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row. 
London, E, C., will receive y: 
geriptions for rhe Sanda: early, or halt the paper ty aut sub. 


Be sent, direct from Philadel; ie cake 
ie Ly sen rates — 
We each, 
5 83.6a, “ 
Pp pwards, Y¥aea, * 
whens ry pedo oo copies -~ oe taken, the 
will be sent either singly to the ndividuat 
er may be pre- 


ferred by the subscribers 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1081 Walnut Street, Philadel 


P. O. Box 1550. 


ADVERTISING RATE 


1.©©O PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION, 
subject to the following discounts: 
DISCOUNTS FOR Aner. 











On orders amounting to e r ch 

foo. 310 
bed am 20... * 
“ “ 500 a 20 oe 
nea ” 750 oan = 
. “ 1 000 s 8 - 30 “ 
“ w 6 0. a 
be ed "000 ee * 
“ o “ 
“ “ fan vd 26 4 oe 


An advertiser is entitled to S the “highest discov it 
which the entire amount of advertising done by him 
im any one year will secure. 





DISCOUNTS FOR TIME. 


On orders for 2insertions. . s 8 pert, 
oe . ; . . P 4 “ 
“ “ 13 oe > x 2 oe 
of .o 20 “ 4 - 2 At} 
“ “ 26 . ~ + 
o Ly 39 “ ps o 4 im 
“ o 52 o ‘ . 0 . 


No advertisement of less than 5 iines inserted at 
time rates on a contract for variable space. 


An advertiser may use either scale of discounts, but 
cannot combine the two. 
Advertisements conditioned on an appearance on 
e last page, will be charged an advance of twenty 
per cent upon the regular rates. 


Address all communications about advertising to 
THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, Philadeiphia. 


ooguanleer che! i be entitled t one |. 
bscri for. 
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0, MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

24.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
ofcord. None are genuine unless 

“DOR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
389 Broadway, New York City, 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
Forstyle, comfort, health, and Pomnean ey byemod no pce. 





were regains its shape af- 
ressure, no matter in 
a ition the wearer 
may sit or recline. Avoid 
inferior imitations. See 
that each apes isstam 


Pere tat. COLUMBIA 
RUBBER GO_SoleM'Tr's, 


Boston, Mass. 
For sale sle by all the leading arj-goode houses, 


Mack THE GINDERELLA 
WILBUSTLE 


De. vi a rit WELLS MP'G CO," psc st 


Mg yt SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


are sold at all them, 


W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE. y=— 


Bt —y Durable, Easy Fitting. 
The t $3 Shoe in the Wor 


WwW. L. DOUGLAS 


$2.50 SHOE | 


equals the $8 Shoes adver- 
tised by other firms. z 


Our 
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SHOE FOR BOYS gives great satisfaction. The 
above are made in Button, Congress and Lace, all 
stvles of toe. Every pair warranted; name and 
mped on bottom af sach shoe. No others - 
Sold by F000 dealers throughout the U. 8. If your 
dealer does not keep them, — name on tal to 
Brockton, Mass., for tree 
\nformation. Shoes mailed, poskame free. 








RAVEN 4 GLOSS 


mn orener vee leather. 
Raa x "Malces lade sh shoes look newand nencah 
not varnished. Beware of imitations, and of faise and 





misleading statements. Button & Ottley, Mfra.,N. Y. 


W 0 0) ) MANTELS, TILES, GRATES 
TILE qjO0ms, » BRASS soon 
Brest Work: WEST PR 
CHAS. S ie’ “Chicago, ‘i 








LOW’SART TILES 


GRATES, AND FIREPLACES, 


H. HARRISON & BRO., 1435 Chestnut St., Phila, 
Bend i for i illustrated catalogue. Mention this paper. 


TOOLS es eae 


ted), OOF BE oe ec, Fi Cunningham “Se. 








ENGLISH PLUM ‘PUDDING 


nk arg ye ge 


ALITY OF EVERY CAN 1S GUARANTEED. 
No used inside the can. No acid ever used in sal 





dering. wy te eee 


WILBUR'S 


OF HETA 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use, 
Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyepeptics 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send (Q stamps 
for trial can, H. O.WILBUK & SONS, Philadelphia, 


Gren AM CS PADIES.> 


“Greatest offer. Now's your time 












COMPANY Gold B oss Rose 

a Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band 

Wer eaaet aan. 
ebster’s Dictiona i 

AM ICAN TEA CO, 

7 = BEAT AM 31 cual 33 Vesey St., New Yor 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING 














‘ 


. No straining. 
Much preferabie to ice water, Made en- 
of roots and herbs, such as as Dande- 
gesent by mail for 
CHABL-CARTL Le Low ell. Musee 
““woon’s"? 
GENUINE SELECTED 
SPICES. 
Pungent, Aromatic, 
© THOS. WOOD & 00., BOSTON. 


BA RER’sS 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nowrishing, absolutely pure. Costing 
less than one cent a cup. 


AMT AAT) | Meares of Fragrant 
SEASONING Svea petveaaraind 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HICHEST ‘ear 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 





LAD §, enamel your 
ranges ue ce’a year, tops 
once a week, and you have 
the finest-polished stove in 
the world. For sale by all 
grocers and stove dealers, 











RFE‘ PIN 


The Gem Cat’s tint) so called because it ;.gomneneencne 
aliar ray of li or glisten seen in a cat’s eye in the 
cork. I havea fini ited stock only, and offer. ar.yoe one for 

only 44 ets,, post paid. The same in Ear Dro Prope, choic 
{lustrated cat Mineral 


87 cents, Send Stamp for large as = 
16th St., Denver, Col, 






Cabinets, Pa Novelties, Indian n Relies. etc. Trade 
H. H. TAMMEN, 935 














Staten Island | BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO, 


PROPRIETORS, 
DYE, CLEAN, AND RE-FINISH 
DRESS GOODS & GARMENTS 
Fancy Dyelng| "**sittont sipnine. 
Send for circular and price list, 
6 and 7 John St., New York. 


Establishment.| ,47 Mort 2m St.. Phitadoiphia. 
PRICE-LIST FREE. 

DYEING LEWANDO’S. 

2W. ath Street, Now = = o Boston. 




















WORTH REPEATING. 


——_@——— 


“PRIESTS UNTO GOD.” 
[Rose Terry Cooke, in The Congregationalist.] 


There is a silent ministry 

That knows no rite of book or bell ; 
That eyes divine alone can see, 

And heaven’s own language only tell. 


It has no altars and no fane, 
No waiting crowd, no tuneful choir; 

It serves from beds of speechless pain, 
From lips that an, geil brands with fire, 


From homes of want, and loss, and woe, 
wie worship rises up to Him 
Who hears those accents faint and low, 
Through the loud praise of cherubim, 


The dauntless heart, the patient soul, 
That faces life’s severest stress 

With smiling front and stern control, 
Intent its suffering kin to bless; 


The meek, who gather every hour 
From brier and thorn and wayside tree, 
Their largesse scant of fruit or flower, 
The harvest of humility ; 


The tempered will that bows to God, 

And knows him good though tempesta lower, 
That owns the judgments o of his rod 

Are but the hidings of his power; 


That sings the sun pe aay the cloud, 
Intent to labor, pray, and wait, 

Whatever winds blow low or loud, 
Sure of the harbor, soon or late ; 


Like the small blossoms by the way, 
Enduring cold, » enjoying sun, 
In —. or snow, or sprinkling spray, 
rful till all their life is done, 


Dear, homely ministers of love, be 
Used and forgot, like light and air. 

Ah, when we reach that life above 
They will be stately seraphs there | 





A PAINTER’S BOYHOOD. 


[From The London Globe.] 


Sir John E. Millais ... distributed the 
rizes to the successful students of the Shef- 
eld School of Art, and took advantage of 

the occasion to narrate several eventful epi- 
sodes of his life. Fifty years ago his parents 
brought him from Jersey to Southampton 
and thence to London. As they —— 
the metropolis on the top of a mail-coac 
he remembered that he observed a great red 
glow in the sky which was new to him, 
and he asked his mother what it was. 
“ My boy,” she said, “those are the lights 
of London,”—the London in which he 
was to sink or swim. Two days later he 
was taken by his mother to Sir Martin 
Archer Shee, then president of the Royal 
Academy, who received them with old- 
fashioned kindness and politeness, His 
mother, who was a clever, practical woman 
(and here he should like to say that he 
owed everything to his mother), lost not a 
moment in telling the president the object 
of their visit. She told him how their 
neighbors and friends in Jersey thought 
greatly of his talents, that she would not 
trust to the opinion of friends, and so she 
had come to him to ascertain from the best 
source whether it would be prudent for 
his father to bring him up as an artist. 
The first remark which Sir Martin Shee 
made he should never forget. He said: 
“Madam, you had better brin the boy 
up to be a chimney-sweeper.” They could 
imagine that his hopes looked very black 
indeed. Nothing daunted, his mother 
replied, “ But surely, Sir Martin, ou will 
look at the boy’s drawings before you 
decide.” Thereupon a portfolio was 
brought up from the hall, and opened and 
inspected by the president. After giving 
the drawings some careful attention, the 
president turned to him, placed his hand 
upon his head, and looked him stead- 
fastly in the face, saying: “ You did all 
these drawings yourself, my little man?” 
He was too frightened to answer, but the 
resident evidently thought he-was not an 
impostor, for, turning to his mother, he 
said emphatically: ‘ ‘Madam, it is your duty 
to bring this boy up to the profession.” 
Following this advice, he was at once 
laced with Mr. Sass in Bloomsbury, but 
Mtr. Sass was unfortunately ill, and he 
must say he got little or no instruction 
from him. But he was placed among 
companions who were much older than 
himself, some very clever draughtsmen 
among the number, and he improved by 
looking at their work and obtaining their 
criticism upon his own work. He could 
not too strongly insist upon the saventege 
students might be to one another. At 
Sass’s he worked hard, very hard for so 
ung a boy, and made great progress. 
Tren that school he went into the Royal 
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Academy as probationer, and after passing 
. wali Pimaniination he became @ 
ent a the youngest student he 
remembered one dut 
those early days, 


in connection with 
@ wad told off by the 
other students daily to obtain ther” lun- 
cheons for them. He had to collect from 
forty to fifty pence from his companions, 
and go with that hoard to a neighboring 
aker’s and purchase as many buns. He 
had an e¥e to busitiess eve in these days, 
fort he got a commission upon the transac- 
tion. He always got # bun for himself 
gratis, and the good-natured baker gave 
hia best bun,—a bath bun, value two- 
pence. In the very first year of his 
studentship he entered for a prise, & 
medal given for the best drawing ii the 
afitique, and failed by one vote, so that he 
sould thoroughly sympathize with those 
neeety who were tiot taking prizes that 
The next year he again tried, and, 
oh joy and astcuishttient, hé w6n a first 
of three prizes, Since then he had tried 
for many médals, and he hoped they 
would not thiik it immodest in him to 
say that he had always won them, because 
it was a simple fact, 
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Pee be WLR EDUCATIONAL, 


NION TEACHERS’ ag Tw, 16 Astor? 
} Place, New York City. W.D. Kerr, Secretary. 


ire RDUS, Home Sthéol for 
sain Chestnut 5t., P ‘tad phi, 
fleenth year egins Sep t. 


ra ONE STUDYING Music 


will get valuable information free in the new Lilus- 
trated Calendar. Addfess E, TOURJHE, Boston. 


CADEMY & COLLEGE At DeLand, Fila. The 
A. spose of this Institution is to give in the delight- 
1 Glimate Of Florida as thorough and liberal an eduda- 


Hesnisralst aly oka rte ela Mk 


ECTURE COURSES. fennnear ee Tos 


wi talent! Rey Lecture Burean, 
Twenty -thi reet, New York. Sauahbrah 
tal Lectures and over two hundred others! 


g Hieat AWA BLES ROATUING AND 


A 
AL BAY BOWOL Fuk, YOUNG LADIES will re 
ative French an nmry residen 
fRachers ‘§ Full Bagi fish and Latin course, Ample 
grounds ‘econ outdoor exereise. Apply for circulars. — 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. 


Cc. Green Foufidation. 


Tt is pe oe that applications should be made 
from hres to sis to six months in advance of Gate of en- 
trance. or containing courses ati 
and daletidar, cote reas” . acum 

Ray. jamin G MACKENZIE, Pu.D. 
LaWRENCEVILLE, } 3. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC | = 


will get valuable information fr¢e in the new Illus- 
trated Calendar. Address BK, TOURJER, Boston. 
BeBe, A+ 4 e- BULLETIN 


may be depended 
on to furnish suitable \venehate, end lo arm no others. 
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eres mag seb of ie kind in Auer 

cemaere ata vatiee egeslar 
“STAMMERING.” 
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_priee $2.50, Agente: Agents wah Apply we 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS. 


Highest Honors 6 all Great World's Wehibitions 
since 1867. 100 styles, $22 to $900. Wot Cash, Easy 
Payments, or Rented. Catalogue, 46 pp., 4to, free. 


PIANOS. 


The few m6dé of pido cofisttuttion by 
Mason & Hamlin if 1882 has beév fully proved, thany 
excellent expérté pfondtncing It the “ greatest im- 
provement made in pianon of the éefittiry.”” 

For full information, séhd for Catalogte, 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANO CO., 
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BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. | - 
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hurch Committees. to theif 
CHURCH FURNITURE 
Manufacturer, 


WHETHER YOU WANT A 
PIANO GOR GAN 
BEETHOVEN IANO- ORGAN CO., 

Washington, Warren Co., New dersey. 

hed add reliable pee eur 7 mame 
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e attention of Organ 

ve pa whioh are 

LODGE FURNITURE 
BAXTER O.SWAN 
244-246 S. Second Street; 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


p> Shay, Applin Ca 
Manufacturers of 
ULPIT 
SUITS 


21 Sudbury Street, 
Send for Cataegue. BOSTON. 
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JOHN LEWIS “cHiLe 


SEEDS. <a 
BIRD MANNA BIRD MANNA 372, PReTeE 
FREE%: 


FREE Scie niaiaes 


PENCERIAN 


TEEL PENS 
Are the Best. 


ESTAALIGHED 1860, 


USED BY THE ie bal aes 
Lom nT 


aoe 


wens 4 4, 180, 106, 86, 388, 161, 
Works SSTEREROUK, Gree eee oor 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS 


STEEL PENS 


Sees By ALL DEALERS Trreucncur Tee WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION=1878. 


THE STRONGEST GLUE IN THE WORLD 
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SAPOLIO 


is like great men who waste themselves to make the 
world brighter. Sapolio is a solid cake of Scour- 
ing Soap used for all cleaning purposes. 

Lost to shame is that woman who takes no pride 
in her reputation, who does not care toown a good 
mame for thrift and cleanliness. If love for others 
did not prompt a wife and mother to keep a tidy 
house and a bright, clean kitchen a regard for her 
social standing in society ought to teach her to use 
Bapolio in all her house-cleaning work. At all 
grocers. No. 8. [Copyright, March, 1887] 








Kucorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual. 


G THE Life Insurance, Annuity 
IRARD and Trust Co, of Phila, 
No. 2020 Chestnut Street, 
Presents the following Tessons for preferring wall 

Saanagemént 6 estates: 
1. The The nncertainty of an individual who ma: . rou 


trustee surviving the testator ; or, 
duties durin his continued ability to d 


whole or a: portion of the 
item: lated tra 


2 Rare Saeee sateuibon 60 the legal and business 
a dy t 4,4. nee - eee Se See 


ed to their 
a Thetr familiarit with the an laws relatin 
yoy legal decist ad ontoatel the Courts, ‘4 
nsibt it aes corporations bas 


errs am Trample capl fret aed pee ge 
the Courts and public 





a eenice sat, saaieesd preservation of: 
fire-proof vaults, in a place Of deposit 
hg Proper ced - Yo them. 
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THE GIRARD Eau f rf 
su ev 
r or Gollars. Tncome Femitted 
to ponatcsarice os tracts in a “i parts CA the 
n reign countries. Wil re- 
United fenton, 9 kept t safely, withou t charge. 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. 
Solicitor, NGHAM B. MORRIS, 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE Co. 








Office in Gnnauanrs Building, 


308 and 310 tama STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


oor 


—_ Capi $500,000.00 





for insurance and 
all other clai: 


Surplus over all Lighiiities... fence eet tees} 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1887, 
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srael Morr Jos. E. Gillinghara, 


Pemberton S Bydinwes, Sarapet Wi Je, 





THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, Prest. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
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Braneh Ey 
Albany. N.Y. Office: Bway, CC. nine & ston Agts. 
Philadelphia Office: 102 South Fourth st. 
K SKINNER, Agent. 


qzez Mod sphenemsed in this City of 
her six Coll and 
Universities andseven railroads? 


nly 17 ee gia ulation. Locatedin 

i anaes euan of the States. 
SaSins us for renabie printed info on. ROBERT 
SPURGIN & CO., Eagle Building, ichita, Kansas. 


T's TRAY YELERS OF HARTFORD. 
— CCIDENT COMPANY OF Am 
RGEST IN THE WORLD. 
Also, BEST OF LIFE BSidharrms 














AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO, ton ‘Gapite $600,000). 
ax $ Goversiments converted, to double income and 


the 


e 


two hundred carefully 
one who will mention w 
enclose a two-cent stamp for 
Columbus, Ind. 


7 eel, WO things deter- 


TX mine the true 
value of a food: 
amount of nourishment 


it contains, and the ease and 
completeness with which 
this nourishment can be di- 
yee and assimilated by 


human stomach. That 


“Cerealine Flakes” possesses 
these qualities in the highest 
de ree is pleasantl 

ereal Foods,” a little book 


charmingly illustrated with 
original engravings of “ Hiawatha’s Fasting.” 


This book, and the “Cerealine Cook-book,” containin 


told in 


over 


repared recipes, will be sent to any 
ere this advertisement was seen, and 
postage to the Cerealine M'fg Co., 


“ Cerealine Flakes” for sale by all grocers at twenty cents a package. 








or Office. 





es Policies of Title Insurance to 
; also Policies of Special 
echanics’ Liens, Judgments, old Ground a etc. 
ects Ground 
and Income of all kinds whateeever. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and 
apart from those of the Company. 


THE REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW GRANITE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 


Wo. 1840 CHESTNUT STREET. 


m, Capital, $500,000. Charter Perpetual. 
This Company transacts a pie! pane cts a general Real Estate business, 
7 and takes general charge 


ement of Prope 
ey Receives Racainer te of pooner A eayente by check, and ows 
st interest thereon; 
Proof Vaults. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, etc., 
i] and executes Trusts of every description. 
Becomes Surety for the faithful performance of any Trust 


also rents Safe Deposit Boxes in Burglar- 


Acts as Transfer Agent or Registrar of Stocks 
rations or Municipalities. 
Estate and Mort- 


Insurance against Decedents’ 


Rents, Interest on Mortgages, Dividends, 


OFFICERS, 


heewas FRANK K. HIPPLE. 
Secretary, WILLIAM R. PHILLER. 


Treasurer, WILLIAM F. NORTH. 


Real Estate Biteis Gftow, 1 THOMAS B, PROSSER. 


Directors. 
Frank K. Hipple, William M. Singerly, Charles W. Henry, 
Henry C. * Gite “4 ‘ 
Lemuel Coffin, 
Beauveau Borie, Edward T. Steel, R. Dale Benson. 


m, John Wanamaker, 


John F. Betz, 
George Philler, 


Thomas Dolan, 
Solicitor, GEORGE JUNKIN. 








to make. 

merchant tailor’s. 

the price will help us to sell two 
you'll be glad of such Trousers for $6, 
$1 additiona 

or both. 


IMPORTED QUALITY $6 TROUSERS. 


These are our own manufacture from as good goods as Germans know how 
While our price is $6 you would be pleased to get such quality at $10 in a 


How can we do so wonderfully well? ‘This is it. 

We couldn’t use in a whole season such a heap of the goods as we got, = 
irs for one at the usual price. We kun 

and tell your friends. 

Should hig fear about getting them. to fit, we'll make to your measure for 


Handsome Suits, some of the styles will make. Send for samples of either 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAK HATE, 


S. E. COR. SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 








LORIDA! Bysee% 


io. Se. pHi oa hy me a4 wales © five acre tract 

en. You can 

Pia mont! mon Yoetalineonts of $10 each. A 
eS oe See and bath hou 


se, 
bai end Eh Ro s Land 
—. nd Ave. t iy a 18 get 


1 new mean 
oaks (size x x FS) - biog TROP CAL 
LAND co., P.O. Bex 1 Sashudavilie, Fia. 


THE REALESTATE TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 1840 CHESINUT STREET. 








| Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 


Yeu mays LIVED AND WON. 
For example of its operation address the Company, 
your age. 








Slocombe’s Mods attractive 
etching, 


A DUSTY ROAD, 





iT, the compan- 
fon. — other works 
of Sloco , Haig, and 
other favorite & romi- 
WA nent artists. A’ the 
WA choicest Paintings, Mir- 
ava rors, Engravings. Pic 
@ ture Framesof all kinds 
for home decoration 
s 2 apniversaries, bridal 


LI 
iG Se oN oRa 
a 
just ready. ’ 


J. 8. EARLE & SONS, Si ciSeces 








ne ertect Necktie Holder. 
ere, BB. LANTY, 1813 Market Be, 
Philadelphia. 








SPECIAL NEWS—JUST OUT 


Volume 3, No. 22, of T. H. BELOHER’S 


"Crystal Palace Home Journal,” 


CONTAINING A SERMON BY THE 


Rev. Geo. E. Rees, with Portrait, of the Tabernacle 
Baptist Church, 18th and Chestnut Streets, 


Entitled “The History of a Life, or the Story of the 
Prodigal Son Retold.” 


It is our pepo to give, each week, a sermon by the 
legéing 2 ministers of the different denominations. 
Orystal Palace Home Journal” contains 16 pages 

ef ans reading matter, and is issued weekly from 
the Crystal Palace of T. H. Belcher, Eighth and Fil- 
bert Streets, Philadelphia. 

It contains, each week, the following erperteente! 
—Tustration®, Serials, Short 8t Stories, Science a 


ress, Physiology and 
Curiosity Shop, Au ot ie the House, Bociat Biiguate, Th 
Farm and Garden, What Shall We Wear ?, Young Folk# 
Cieom Woman and Home, Humorous. 
mr copy can be had at the Crystal Palace, sth 
ond. Filbert, or will be maiied to on address on rer 
ce’ cole of a two-cent stamp. CRIPTION 
CE, $1.00 PER Y an 


T. H. BELCHER’S 
Crystal Palace Dry Goods Store, 


Sth & Filbert Sts., Philadelphia. 
P. 8.—The “Journal” for next week, No. econ, 


tain a sermon by the Rey. He enry BcCook, D .» Of 
Tabernacle Presbyterian Church ipanventin cle 
Chestnut Streets, 





DRESS GOODS. 
JAMES McCREERY & C0, 


Have just received several new lines of 
seasonable dress fabrics, consisting of 
plain and mixed, checked and striped, 
English Cheviots; Satin-striped Barege 
with fine mixtures for combinations; 
stylish plaids for skirting, and a variety 
of plain textures for entire suits. 

Attention is called to two lines of High- 
Class Novelties at $450, former price,$7; 
also a quantity of Dress Patterns and 
odd lengths at less than half price. 


James McCreery & Co., 
Broadway and Eleventh St., N.Y. 


‘OMAN’S 

because of the mud, slush and dirt 
tracked into the house, has been re- 
removed at last by the Hartman Pat. 
Steel Wire Door Mat. It is all steel— 
strong, soft, self-cleaning, and will 
wipe snow, ice, mud and water out 
of sight by the slightest scrape. 


Never gets wet, sogey and useless. 


If your dealer doesn't keep them, drop a 
postal to the 


HARTMAN STEEL CO., Limited, 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 

Boston; 8&8 Chambers 
a fons (ib Dearborn 8, Caicito. 
ee \- 









Are you 
steel Bicket Fence fc Fence ay your 
to nothing? If so, 





We still have left a good variety of patterns 
in our $1.10 Velvet Carpets (which, on account 
of their wearing qualities and style, are fully 
worth $1.50), and our 65 and 75-cent Tapestry 
Brussels (each worth 20 per cent more). 

With such qualities at such prices you need 
not go elsewhere, We have saved you money 
as soon 4s the sale is made, 


J. & J. Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 
809 and 8ii Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 





END 6 CENTS for samples of the famous cus 

tom-made Plymouth Rock $3 Pants. Rules for self- 
npn acloth tape aeons included. Eve: 
aranteed or money refunded. mou 

roe EP: Pants Co., 18 Summer 8t., Boston, 


UTTONHOLES,—Our Family Buttonhole Attach- 
B ment goes on ordinary sewing machine, awn f 
panseet Makes perfect and durable b qu 

low. Send 2c.stam a OT Ror iom 1a &samples 
Sinork. hes Smith & Egge 16 E. 14th8t., N.Y. 


KEYSTONE WATCHES Best 


po hg 3 for the: 
ove hestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











Pimple rind’ Oatslogue tree. Ta st 
& Bank Chi M Catal THE 

x ent . S.425 A. BEAN &CO., pies. = Nl. Munici- SHIRTS | Golson ried oR tk Bee Phila 

‘The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party mot im good standing be inadvertently inserted, 





the publisher will refund to subscribers any 


money that they lose thereny. 























